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FRIENDSHIP. 


other virtues in frequent and indiscriminate use by the 

unmindful, friendship is spoken of and assurances of 

friendship are proffered and acknowledged everywhere ; 
but, like the other virtues, and, although it is felt in some degree 
by all men, it is a bond and state most rare. 

Wherever a number of people are brought together, attach- 
ments are formed between some who show to the others indiffer- 
ence or dislike. There is what schoolboys call their friendship. 
They exchange confidences and share in the same pastimes and 
sports and tricks and pranks out of the ebullience of youth. 
There is the shop girl, chorus girl, society girl friendship. They 
tell each other their secrets; they assist each other in carrying 
out their plans, and one is expected to practice any little decep- 
tion by which the other’s plans may be furthered, or to shield 
her when discovery is not desired; their relationship allows one 
to unbosom herself to the other of the many important little 
things in which there is a common interest. 

Business men speak of their friendship, which is usually con- 
ducted in a business-like way on a commercial basis. When fav- 
ors are asked and granted they are returned. Each will give 
financial aid and support and Jend his name to the other’s ven- 
tures and credit, but expects return in kind. Risks are at times 
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taken in business friendships by one assisting the other where his 
own interests are thereby jeopardized; and business friendship 
has been extended to that degree that one has placed at the dis. 
posal of the other a large portion of his own fortune, so that the 
other, fearing loss or deprived of his fortune, might regain 
it. But this is not strictly business friendship. Strictly busi- 
ness friendship may be characterized by the estimate of the 
Wall Street man who, when ready to organize and float a mining 
company of questionable value, and wishing to give it an appear- 
ance of strength and standing, says: ‘‘I will advise Mr. Money- 
box and Mr. Dollarbill and Mr. Churehwarden, about the com- 
pany. They are friends of mine. I shall ask them to take so 
many shares of stock and will make them directors. What are 
your friends good for if you can’t use them.’’ Friendship of pol- 
iticians requires support of the party, abetting and furthering 
each other’s schemes, the putting through of any bill, irrespect- 
ive of whether it is just, of benefit to the community, grants spe- 
cial privilege, or is of a nature most corrupt and abominable. 
‘*Can I depend on vour friendship,’’ the leader asks one of his 
supporters when an obnoxious measure is to be forced upon his 
party and imposed upon the people. ‘‘ You have it, and I will see 
you through,’’ is the answer which assures him of the other’s 
friendship. 

There is the friendship between genteel rakes and men of 
the world described by one of them when he explains to another, 
‘‘Yes, to establish Charlie’s honor and to preserve our friend- 
ship, I lied like a gentleman.’’ In the friendship between thieves 
and other criminals, it is not only expected that one shall assist 
the other in crime, and share in the guilt as in the plunder, 
but that he will go to any extreme to shield him from the law or 
to secure his liberation if imprisoned. The friendship between 
shipmates, soldiers and policemen requires that the acts of one, 
though without merit and even shameful, will be supported and 
defended by another to assist him to hold his position or to be 
appointed to a higher one. Through all of these friendships there 
is a class spirit with which each body or set is embued. 

There is the friendship of plainsmen, mountaineers, hunters, 
travelers and explorers, which is formed by their being thrown 
together in the same environment, undergoing the same hard- 
ships, knowing and struggling through the same dangers and 
holding similar ends in view. The friendships of these are ust- 
ally formed by the feeling or need of mutual protection against 
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the physical dangers, by guidance and aid given in dangerous 
localities, and by assistance against wild beasts or other enemies 
in the forest or desert. 

Friendship must be distinguished from other relationships 
like acquaintance, sociability, intimacy, familiarity, friendliness, 
comradeship, devotion, or love. Those acquainted, may be indif- 
ferent or inimical to each other; friendship requires each to have 
an interest in and deep regard for the other. Sociability re- 
quires agreeable intercourse in society and hospitable entertain- 
ment; but those who are sociable may speak ill or act against 
those with whom they are agreeable. Friendship will allow no 
such deceit. Intimacy may have existed for years in business, 
or in other circles requiring one’s presence, yet he may loathe 
and despise one with whom he is intimate. Friendship will per- 
mit of no such feeling. Familiarity comes from intimate ac- 
quaintance or from social intercourse, which may be irksome 
and disliked; no ill feeling or dislike can exist in friendship. 
Friendliness is an act or the state in which one has another’s in- 
terest at heart, which may be neither appreciated nor under- 
stood by the other; friendship is not one-sided; it is reciprocal 
and understood by both. Comradeship is personal association 
and companionship, which may end when the comrades are sep- 
arated; friendship does not depend on personal contact or asso- 
ciation; friendship may exist between those who have never seen 
each other and endures, however great a distance in space and 
time may intervene. Devotion is an attitude in which one holds 
himself toward any person, subject or being; a state in which he 
becomes ardently engaged, in working for a cause, in striving 
for the attainment of some ambition or ideal, or in the worship 
of Deity. Friendship exists between mind and mind, but not 
between mind and an ideal, nor an abstract principle; 
nor is friendship the worship which the mind gives to Deity. 
Friendship affords a similar or mutual ground for thought and 
action between mind and mind. Love is usually considered to be 
an ardent yearning and longing for, a fervent outpouring of 
emotion and affection toward some thing, person, place or being; 
and love is particularly thought of and used to designate the feel- 
ing or emotions, or the affectional relationship existing between 
members of a family, between lovers, or between husband and 
wife. Friendship may exist between members of a family and 
between man and woman; but the relationship between lovers, 
or husband and wife is not friendship. Friendship requires no 
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gratification of the senses nor any physical relationship. The 
relationship of friendship is mental, of the mind, and is not of 
the senses. The love of man toward God, or by God of man, is 
the attitude of an inferior to a superior being, or that of an all 
powerful being to one who is finite and incapable of understand- 
ing him. Friendship approaches equality. Friendship may be 
said to be love, if the love is devoid of passion; the feeling or 
knowledge of relationship, unblinded by attachments of the 
senses; a state in which the sense of superior and inferior dis- 
appears. 

There are other ways in which the word has been used, such 
as the friendship between man and dog, horse, and other ani- 
mal. The bond between animal and man, which is mistaken for 
friendship, is the similarity of nature in desire, or the response 
of the desire of the animal to the action of man’s mind on it. An 
animal is responsive to the action of man and is appreciative 
and responsive to his thought. But it can only respond by serv- 
ice, and a readiness to do that which its desire nature is capable 
of doing. The animal may serve man and readily die in his serv- 
ice. But still there is no friendship between animal and man, 
because friendship requires a mutual understanding and re- 
sponsiveness of mind and thought, and there is no such respon- 
siveness nor communication of thought from animal to man. The 
animal can at best reflect man’s thought to him. It cannot un- 
derstand the thought except as related to its own desire; it can- 
not originate thought, nor convey to man anything of a mental 
nature. The reciprocity between mind and mind through 
thought, essential in the bond of friendship, is impossible be- 
tween man, mind, and animal, desire. 

The test of true or false friendship is in the unselfish or the 
selfish interest which one has in another. True friendship is 
not merely a community of interest. There may be friendship 
between those who have a community of interest, but true friend- 
ship has no thought of getting something for what is given, or 
being in any way repaid for what is done. True friendship is 
the thinking of another and the acting with or for another for 
his or her welfare, without allowing any thought of one’s own 
self interest to interfere with what is thought and done for the 
other. ‘True friendship is in the unselfish motive which causes 
the thinking and the acting for another’s good, without self in- 
terest. 


The acting or pretending to act for another’s interests, 
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when the cause of such action is for one’s own satisfaction and 
selfish interest, is not friendship. This is often shown where 
there is a community of interests and where those concerned 
speak of their friendship for each other. The friendship lasts 
until one thinks he is not getting his share, or until the other re- 
fuses to agree with him. Then the friendly relations cease and 
what was called friendship was truly a self seeking interest. 
When one holds a relationship ealled friendship with another 
or others because by means of such friendship he may receive 
benefits, or have his wants gratified, or obtain his ambitions, 
there is no friendship. The proof that a professed friendship 13s . 
no friendship, is seen when one wishes another to do wrong. 
Friendship can exist where one or both or all will derive benefits 
by the friendship; but if self interest is the motive which holds 
them together, their friendship is seeming. In true friendship 
each will have the other’s interest at heart no less than his own, 
because his thought of the other is greater and more important 
than wants and ambitions, and his actions and dealing show the 
trend of his thoughts. 

True friendship will not consent to a friend’s hfe being 
endangered to save one’s own. One who expects or wishes his 
friend to risk his life, to lie, to lose his honor, in order that he 
might be saved from any of these risks, is not a friend, and 
friendship does not exist on his side. Great devotion may be and 
is shown in friendship when devotion is necessary, such as the 
long and patient care for the physical or mental weaknesses of 
another and in patiently working with him to relieve his suffer- 
ing and to aid him in the strengthening of his mind. But true 
friendship does not require, it prohibits, the doing of physical 
or moral or mental wrong, and devotion can only be used to the 
extent that devotion in friendship requires no wrong to be done 
toanyone. Trne friendship is of too high a standard of morality 
and honesty and mental excellence to allow devotion or inclina- 
tion to go to that degree in the supposed service of a friend if i# 
would injure others. 

One might be willing to sacrifice himself and may even sae- 
rifice his life in the cause of friendship, if such sacrifice is for 
a noble purpose, if by such sacrifice he does not sacrifice the in- 
terests of those who are connected with him, and if his own in- 
terests in life are sacrificed only, and he does not depart from 
duty. He shows the truest and greatest friendship who will in- 
jure no one and do no wrong, even in the cause of friendship. 
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Friendship will cause one to reach out in thought or act to 
his friend, to relieve him in affliction, to comfort him in distress, 
to lighten his burdens and assist him when in need, to strengthen 
him in temptation, to hold out hope in his despair, to help him 
clear away his doubts, to encourage him when in adversity, tell 
him how to dispel his fears, how to overcome his troubles, ex- 
plain how to learn from disappointments and turn misfortune 
into opportunity, to steady him through the storms of life, to 
stimulate him to new attainments and higher ideals, and, withal, 
never to retard or restrict his free action in thought or word. 

Place, environment, circumstances, conditions, disposition, 
temperament and position, appear to be the cause or causes of 
friendship. They only appear to be. These only furnish the 
settings; they are not the causes of true and lasting friend- 
ship. The friendship which is formed and endures now is the 
result of a long evolution. It is not a mere chance happening, 
though friendships may begin now and be carried on and live 
forever. Friendships begin through gratitude. Gratitude is not 
the mere thankfulness which a beneficiary feels toward his bene- 
factor. It is not the thanks given to cold charity for alms, nor 
is it the feeling miscalled gratitude felt or shown by an inferior 
for what his superior has bestowed upon him. Gratitude is one 
of the noblest of the virtues and is a god-like attribute. Grat- 
itude is an awakening of the mind to some good thing said or 
done, and the unselfish and free out-going of the heart toward 
the one who did it. Gratitude levels all castes or positions. A 
slave may have gratitude for the owner of his body for some 
kindness shown, as a sage has gratitude for a child for awaken- 
ing him to a clearer conception of some phase of the problem of 
life and God has gratitude for the man who manifests the divin- 
ity of life. Gratitude is the ally of friendship. Friendship be- 
gins when the mind goes out in gratitude to another for some 
kindness shown by word or deed. Some kindness will be shown 
in return, not by way of payment, but because of the inward 
prompting; because action follows the impulses of the heart and 
the thought and the other in turn feels grateful for the genuine- 
ness of the appreciation of what he has done; and so, each feel- 
ing the sincerity and kindness of the other toward himself, a 
mutual and mental understanding grows up between them and 
ripens into friendship. 

Difficulties will arise and the friendship will at times be 
sorely tried, but the friendship will hold if self interest is not 
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too strong. Should things arise which interrupt or appear to 
break the friendship, such as going to a distant place, or such as 
disagreements arising, or should communication cease, still, the 
friendship, though seemingly broken, is not at an end. Though 
neither should see the other before death, the friendship, hav- 
ing begun, is not yet at an end. When those minds reincarnate 
in the next or some future life, they will meet again and their 
friendship will be renewed. 

When they are drawn together, some expression of thought 
by word or act will reawaken the minds and they will feel and 
think as kindred, and in that life stronger links may be forged 
in the chain of friendship. Again will these friendships be re- 
newed and be apparently broken by separation, disagreements 
or death; but at each renewal of the friendship one of the friends 
will readily recognize the other and the friendship will be re- 
established. They will not know of their friendships in their for- 
mer bodies in other lives, yet the kindred feeling will be none the 
less strong for that. Strong friendships appearing to spring 
from chance or on short acquaintance, and which last through 
the vicissitudes of life, do not begin at the apparently accidental 
happening of a chance meeting. The meeting was not an acci- 
dent. It was the visible link in a long chain of events extending 
through other lives, and the renewed meeting and recognition by 
the kindred feeling was the taking up the friendship of the past. 
Some act or expression of one or both will cause the friend-feel- 
ing and it will continue thereafter. 

The destruction of friendship begins when one is jealous 
of the attentions paid the other, or his friend’s attentions to oth- 
ers. If he envies his friend for his having possessions, accom- 
plishments, talents or genius, if he wishes to put his friend in 
the shade or outshine him, the feelings of jealousy and envy will 
create or make use of possible suspicions and doubts, and self 
interest will direet them in their work of destruction of the 
friendship. With their continued activity will be called into 
existence the opposites of friendship. Dislike will appear and 
will grow into inimity. This is usually preceded, where the self 
interest is strong, by an abuse of friendship. 

The abuse of friendship begins when one’s intention is 
to make use of the other without due consideration of him. This 
is seen in business, where one would prefer his friend to strain 
a point to serve him rather than to strain a point to serve his 
friend. In polities it is seen where one tries to use his friends 
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in his own interests without a willingness to serve them in theirs. 
In social circles the abuse of friendship is manifest when one of 
those who eall each other friends, wishes and tries to use friends 
for his own self interest. From the mild request for another to 
do some trifling thing because of friendship, and when the doing 
is against that other’s wish, the abuse of friendship may be car- 
ried to the request of another to commit a crime. When the 
other finds that the professed friendship is only a desire to ob- 
tain his services, the friendship weakens and may die out, or it 
may change into the opposite of friendship. Friendship is not 
to be abused. 

The essential to the continuance of friendship is that each 
must be willing that the other has freedom of choice in his 
thought and action. When such attitude exists in friendship it 
will endure. When self interest is introduced and continued, the 
friendship is likely to change into hostility, antipathy, aversion, 
and hatred. 
| Friendship is kindredness of minds and is based and estab- 
lished on the spiritual origin and ultimate unity of all beings. 

Friendship is that conscious relationship between mind and 
mind, which grows and is established as the result of one’s mo- 
tive in thought and act being for the best interests and well being 
of the other. 

Friendship begins when the act or thought of one causes 
another mind or other minds to recognize the kindredness be- 
tween them. The friendship grows as thoughts are directed and 
acts are performed without self interest and for the permanent 
good of the others. Friendship is well formed and established 
and cannot then be broken when the relationship is recognized 
to be spiritual in its nature and purpose. 

Friendship is one of the greatest and best of all relation- 
ships. It awakens and brings out and develops the truest and 
noblest qualities of the mind, through human action. Friend- 
ship can and does exist between those who have personal inter- 
ests and whose desires are similar; but neither personal attrac- 
tions nor similarity of desire can be the basis of real friendship. 

Friendship is essentially a relationship of mind, and unless 
this mental bond exists there can be no real friendship. Friend- 
ship is one of the most lasting and best of relationships. It has 
to do with all the faculties of the mind; it causes the best in a 
man to act for his friend, and, eventually, it causes the best in 
one to act for all men. Friendship is one of the essential fac- 
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tors, and stimulates all other factors, in the building of charac- 
ter; it tests the weak places and shows how to strengthen them; 
it shows its deficiencies and how to supply them, and it guides 
in the work with unselfish endeavor. 

Friendship awakens and calls forth sympathy where there 
had been little or no sympathy before, and puts a friend more 
in touch with the sufferings of his fellow man. 

Friendship draws out honesty by compelling the deceits and 
false coverings and pretenses to fall away, and allowing the gen- 
uine nature to be seen as it is, and to express itself ingenuously 
in its native state. Probity is developed by friendship, in stand- 
ing the tests and proving its trustworthiness through all the 
trials of friendship. Friendship teaches truthfulness in thought 
and speech and action, by causing the mind to think about that 
which is good or best for the friend, by causing a friend to 
speak that without quibble which he believes to be true and for 
his friend’s best interest. Friendship establishes faithfulness in 
man by his knowing and keeping confidences. Fearlessness in- 
creases with the growth of friendship, by the absence of doubt 
and distrust, and by the knowing and exchange of good will. The 
quality of strength becomes stronger and purer as friendship 
advances, by its exercise in the interests of another. Friendship 
develops unrevengefulness in man, by quieting anger and chas- 
ing away thoughts of ill will, rancor or malice and by thinking 
of the other’s good. Harmlessness is called forth and estab- 
lished through friendship, by one’s inability to hurt his friend, 
by the friendliness which friendship stimulates, and by the un- 
willingness of a friend to do aught that would harm the other. 
Through friendship generosity is Inspired, in the wish to share 
and to give the best that one has to his friends. Unselfishness is 
learned through friendship, by readily and gladly subordinating 
one’s wishes to the best interests of his friend. Friendship 
causes the cultivation of temperateness, by the practice of self 
restraint. Friendship evokes and perfects courage, by causing 
one to face danger boldly, to act bravely, and to valiantly defend 
the cause of another. Friendship promotes patience, by causing 
one to bear with the faults or vices of his friend, to persevere in 
showing them to him when advisable, and to endure the time 
necessary for their overcoming and transforming into virtues. 
Friendship aids in the growth of worthiness, by esteem for an- 
other, and the rectitude and integrity and high standard of life 
which friendship demands. Through friendship is attained the 
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power of helpfulness, by listening to one’s troubles, partaking in 
his cares, and by showing the way for the overcoming of his dif- 
ficulties. Friendship is a promoter of purity, by aspiring to high 
ideals, by the cleansing of one’s thoughts, and devotion to true 
principles. Friendship aids in the development of diserimina- 
tion, by causing one to search out, criticize and analyze his mo- 
tives, to arraign, examine and judge his thoughts, and to deter- 
mine his action and discharge his duties to his friend. [riend- 
ship is an aid to virtuousness, by demanding the lighest 
morality, by exemplary nobleness and by living in conformity 
with its ideals. Friendship is one of the educators of the mind, 
because it clears away obscurities and requires the mind to see 
its intelligent relationship to another, to measure and understand 
that relationship; it gives an interest in other’s plans and aids 
in the developing of them; it causes the mind to become modified, 
equalized and well balanced by quieting its restlessness, check- 
ing its effusiveness, and regulating its expression. Friendship 
requires of the mind the control of its turbulence, the overcom- 
ing of its resistance, and the bringing order out of confusion 
by righteousness in thought and justice in action. Friendship 
by singleness of purpose assists the mind to distinguish its iden- 
tity, arrive at self knowledge, and finally to see its relationship 
with all others. 











MEDIUMSHIP. 
By Sipney G. P. Coryn. 


N all the terminology connected with Theosophy there is no 
word so vaguely used as that of the oceult. And yet the 
word itself should protect its interpretation from am- 

biguity, for it means no more than the secret and the unknown. 
From age to age the frontiers of science have been pushed for- 
ward into the domain of the unknown and the guardians of the 
secret knowledge have willingly surrendered area after area to 
an awakened intellect and a quickened research that had earned 
the right to wisdom. In the mysteries of ancient Egypt the eandi- 
date, under solemn vows of secrecy, was taught the circulation of 
the blood, the rotundity of the earth, and the true planetary mo- 
tions, but today all these things are the heritage of the schoolboy 
and they are no longer occult. Man is worthy to have whatever 
he can grasp, and a knowledge of heaven and of earth is given 
into the hands that are strong enough to take it. The things that 
were secret are proclaimed from the housetops and the guardians 
of the oceult come forward to meet us laden with their treasures 
of beneficence. Here as elsewhere prevails ‘‘the ancient rule, the 
simple plan, that he should take that hath the power and he 
should keep who can.’’ Strength is the measure of our worthiness 
and there is none to make us afraid. 

Perhaps we may rank the phenomena of spiritism—at least 
many of them and in many of their aspects—among the things 
that occupy the borderland between the known and the unknown. 
And I must confess frankly that such a term as spiritistie phe- 
nomena appears to cover a territory that is both vast and formid- 
able. So many strange things happen in the seance room, so 
many things that perplex the wisest and the most learned among 
us, so much that may baffle even the voungest of us, so many 
things that reduce us to the appropriate silence of utter ignor- 
ance. Is it Sludge the medium with whom we must concern our- 
selves, peering and gibbering at the shadows, or is it with such 
exalted mystics as the saintly writer who used to sign himself M. 
A. Oxon, and who was subsequently known as Professor Stain- 
ton Moses. And yet although he was a mystic he was none the 
less a spiritist, and he produced phenomena. Are we interested 
in those who, as Eliphas Levi said, have dethroned the living God 
and substituted for him a dancing table, or with those who eall 
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themselves clairvoyants, psychics, materialisers, and a host of 
other meaningless names and who introduce to us our defunct 
aunt Marias and persuade us that uncle George is indeed waiting 
for us on the shining shore and that he is banging a tambourine 
in order to preve it. There are so many different kinds of medi- 
ums and so many different kinds of phenomena. Jacob’s ladder 
is said to have reached from earth to heaven and it may be that 
spiritism in its best sense does something of the same but it is the 
lower rungs that are unduly crowded. There is plenty of room 
at the top. 

And so before taking a general glance at the phenomena of 
spiritism let me say with all diffidence a word of warning that 
perhaps is applicable only to those who have just begun the study 
of Theosophic theories. And it is this. Do not imagine that 
spiritistic phenomena can be explained by a formula, because 
they cannot. Do not imagine that you can find in any Theosophic 
book either a paragraph or a chapter or a series of chapters that 
will cover the whole ground of these phenomena, because there 
is no such paragraph, or chapter, and the first experienced 
spiritist that we meet will overwhelm us with phenomena that do 
not seem to be soluble by any theory that we can find in any book 
or that we have ever heard of. There are some of us that have 
learned humility by humiliation and I think there are none of us 
too occultly learned to keep silence—aye and a reverent silence, 
before some of the phenomena that are called spiritism simply 
because we have not yet learned to classify and to discriminate. 

Now let us suppose for a moment that we have become clair- 
voyant and with that supreme quality of clairvoyance that gives 
the power of admission to each and all of the astral planes. So 
we shall be able to see for ourselves what the medium is actually 
doing and the kinds of life and the kinds of force that he is deal- 
ing with, or rather that are dealing with him. It will be a terrify- 
ing experience and we shall need all our hardihood before we find 
ourselves once more in the sanctuary of the physical senses. 

I think that our first and most vivid impression would be the 
infinite variety of the life surrounding us on those weird planes. 
Some of it would seem familiar, that is to say, it would be in 
human form, but more of it would be unfamiliar, and its various 
units would be of just as wide a range, of as infinite a diversity 
as the lives that surround us now. Here upon this physical plane 
we have the microscopic organism at one end, and the elephant 
and the whale upon the other and there are a myriad forms be- 
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tween. There are a myriad varieties of the expressions of in- 
telligence from the jelly fish on one side to the philosopher on the 
other. ‘There are a myriad grades of morality from the de- 
generate criminal to the saint. And the elemental life upon the 
other side is just as varied in intelligence and in morality. Here 
for instance is a measureless ferocity and malignity, such as is 
said to characterise the elementals of the air, and here again is 
docility and gentleness, and yet again there are vast numbers of 
lives that are neither good nor bad, but negative. There is an al- 
most senseless stupidity and there is mighty intellectual force, 
but not of the human kind. The elemental army is like a human 
army, we are told. It has its commanders, its officers, and its 
rank and file. 

But the elemental life is only a part of the life that we see. 
There is also human life and here too there is variety. Here for 
example is an elementary, a human form from which the spiritual 
principles have fled unto their own sphere carrying with them all 
that they could carry of human experience, and all of the lower 
mind that allowed itself to be irradiated by the sviritual life, 
that has not been deadened and stupified by the life of the senses. 
But there is still life in that shell. It belonged we will suppose to 
the ‘‘ordinary man”’ and all the thought forces that belonged to 
his material and selfish life are still there and perhaps they 
formed the larger part of his mental activities. They often do. 
But now these forces have been stunned and deadened by the 
shock of death. Leave them alone and they will peacefully dis- 
integrate. They are human elemental or tanhic forces and when 
their envelope has melted they will probakly undergo their own 
short eyeles of rebirth in the animal mammal kingdom until the 
spiritual principles shall be once more ready for reincarnation 
and to meet these same elemental forees on the threshold of 
birth, there to resume the old struggle between higher and lower. 
That sounds like metempsychosis, but never mind, we will not 
be afraid of a word. I say if the elementary is let alone it will 
dissolve slowly or quickly according to the cohesive force that 
was given to it during life. The elementary of the saint will 
dissipate at once, that of the sinner will be longer on the road. 
But while, like Dante in the Inferno, we are watching this strange 
corpse life, we see suddenly that there is an interference, the 
interference of a spiritist medium of a low class and now we ean 
see for ourselves what a medium really is. We see that he is 
unlike other men, for other men are entirely surrounded with 
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a sort of oval magnetic atmosphere shot with kaleidoscopic colors 
that change with every thought. The medium also has such an 
envelope but it is not intact. It is torn, just as the photosphere 
of the sun is torn when we say that there are sunspots and so sun- 
spots presage physical disturbance. And through the rent the 
medium ean look out upon the astral sub plane to which his na- 
ture corresponds, and the denizens of that sub plane, human 
elementaries, elementals and the like, can look through upon 
him, and that is a far more important matter. I|*rom that rent 
issue certain emanations and these emanations attract the atten- 
tion of the astral denizens in the case of elementals, while exer- 
cising a peculiar galvanising power upon the elementaries, or 
human shades. 

Now what is the effect of the interference upon the particular 
elementary at which we imagined ourselves to be looking? That 
elementary was a magazine of slumbering and disintegrating 
forces, but as soon as it contacts the medium we see that it im- 
mediately springs into a new and horrible life, just as a corpse 
is said to) do if you attach an electric wire toa nerve. But there 
is no free will in that life, no initiative. Vivified by the medium 
and using the organism of the medium, it will automatically 
speak and act, as it used to speak and act during life. It will 
answer questions on matters known to its material consciousness 
and it will produce a sort of disgusting parody of the life that 
once it lived. It may even tell where the hidden will is to be 
found and it will satisfactorily pass the inane tests that are 
usual at the seance. Now observe that the verisimilitude of 
the phenomena will depend first on the strength of the medium, 
that is to say, the extent to which his protecting envelope lias 
been wounded and torn. It will depend next on the cohesion of 
the lower mental principles of the elementary or on the vitality 
that it has preserved. The elementary of an intellectual ut 
wholly material man who has but recently died may contain prac- 
tically the whole of that man, since the spiritual principles have 
found little or nothing to earry away. Then we may have a 
remarkable spiritist manifestation, one that is coherent, sane, 
and hard to criticise. As the mediums say it will be a fest mani- 
festation. 

But perhaps the medium has not been quite so lucky as this. 
Perhaps he has contacted quite another sort of elementary, the 
elementary we will say of the man who was hanged yesterday or 
of the man who died by accident and in the commission of a sin. 
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There is no question here of a slumbering or disintegrating con- 
sciousness. Not at all. Instead, we have a living cyclone of 
passionate hate, of terror, or revenge, a ravening beast insane 
with passion, maniacal with dread, madly seeking to express 
itself, and fastening upon mediumship wherever it can be found, 
and mediumship is very very common and generally unsus- 
pected. That is one of the unthinkable horrors of capital pun- 
ishment that instead of destroying murderers it creates them, 
that instead of keeping the murderer imprisoned in a body where 
he can be watched and benefitted, it liberates him into the astral 
world a poor frightened insensate monster who will implant 
some of the frenzy of his crime and of his death by hideous 
suggestion upon every sensitive and ill protected mind. Noone 
who has ever seen such a manifestation is likely to forget it or 
te wish for its repetition. Let it pass. But in nearly every 
case remember that active mediumship arouses some bundle of 
slumbering mental and passional forces that was on its way to 
dissolution, and makes it once more active. 

Now let us visit another medium and one that, I think, is 
on a higher plane for we must remember that the nature of the 
phenomena depend largely on the particular sub astral plane 
to which the medium has access, and that this is governed by the 
natural gravitation of the medium upward or downward for ‘‘the 
spirit’s gravitation still must differ from the tears.’’ Let us 
suppose that this second medium is in rapport with the elemental] 
plane, the plane that is inhabited by those centres of non-human 
consciousness that underlie the four great elements and whose 
peculiar language is that of color, sound, and form. Now al- 
though the life on this plane is non-human, it is none the less 
the plane of the thoughts that emanate from the lower mind. 
That is to say, a human thought as it leaves the mind coalesces 
at once with an elemental, coloring and energising that elemental, 
so that the elemental partakes of the nature of that thought. 
The man then who emits a murderous thought has created a 
center of murderous elemental foree which has the conscious- 
ness of the thought, and that is therefore attracted to all other 
minds that have murderous potentialities and to all minds that 
are afflicted with the disease of mediumship. That center of 
murderous thought will remain and live even though its creator 
has repented in sack cloth and ashes. Remember the words of 
Jesus, ‘For every idle thought ye shall answer in the dav of 
judgment.’’ It is in this way that thoughts operate at a dis- 
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tance. He who knows the language of the elemental world can 
project a thought wherever he will. He may even attach to 
himself some particular elemental who becomes his slave and 
whom he pays or rewards by bestowing upon him a mental ray, 
and so hastening his evolution. The elemental then becomes a 
‘‘familiar spirit’’ and there are many phenomena wrongly as- 
eribed to spiritism that properly come under this head. Ina 
very real sense a pet animal becomes a familiar spirit. It suf- 
fers through human association but it also benefits through an 
enormously hastened evolution. But to return to our medium. 

Now here on the elemental plane the same process is re- 
peated as on the plane of the elementaries or ghosts. The ele- 
mental hosts ure at once attracted by the intrusion of a medium- 
istic emanation, by the open door on to the earth plane, and they 
rush forward to clothe themselves with matter and to enjoy the 
delights of manifestation. Then we get a very curious set of 
phenomena. ‘To a certain extent they seem to be human phe- 
nomena because they have some of the characteristics of human 
thoughts. On the other hand, they are actually caused by the 
elemental powers of nature that are momentarily released from 
their proper laws by their illegal transportation through the 
organism of the medium on to the physical plane. Then we 
get the rarer phenomena of mediumslip. Material objects are 
moved without contact, flowers are mysteriously carried about 
the room, voices are heard, perhaps stones are thrown, and ob- 
jects are materialized apparently from nothing. Inasmuch as 
the higher kinds of elementals have great mental powers, inas- 
much as they may be benevolent or malevolent, it is evident that 
the range of display may be a very wide one and this becomes 
wider still when we remember that a medium may be thus con- 
trolled by elementaries or by elementals at the same time or in 
succession. If the medium has the peculiar power of extrud- 
ine her own double, then we may get a materialisation and as 
the tenuous matter of the double is infinitely sensitive to the 
imagination of the medium or of the spectators, so we get the 
simulacra of our dead friends walking visibly before us, and we 
recognize our defunct aunts or our lamented mothers-in-law. But 
these spectral forms are not necessarily the double of the me- 
dium moulded by our expectations into a particular appearance. 
They may be actually the doubles or the elementaries of the dead 
friends summoned by our wishes, aroused from their slumberous 
decay by the emanations of the medium, substantialised by those 
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sale emanations, and with their vitality still more reinforced by 
the intrusion of elementals whose consciousness has been human- 
ised by thoughts. The phenomena produced by Paladino are 
mainly of the elemental kind. They are physical phenomena 
and it is legitimate to guess that in some past life the medium 
had invoked familiar spirits or elementals, misused the power 
in some way—for the power may be legitimately used—incurred 
mediumship as a karmic penalty, and is now herself controlled 
by the elementals that were once under her power. 

[It may be noted here that while these many forces pass in 
and out of the medium’s organism, it sometimes happens that 
they pass in and refuse to pass out again. Then we have a 
ease of obsession. Obsession may imply the entire expulsion 
of the rightful owner, whose body and mental mechanism then 
becomes the home of the intruder. The rightful owner is then 
dead although his body remains alive. This is the usual cause 
of permanent mania or insanity. But it may be that the owner 
is merely driven into a corner, so to speak, and the two entities 
may then alternate according to some cyclic law connected with 
the lunar phases and then we have periodic mania. You will 
remember that Christ cast out the devils that were in the habit 
of ‘‘tearing’’ their victim at intervals, and that the devils ob- 
tained permission to enter a herd of swine. The Rosicrucians 
used to say that these obsessing devils could be more easily 
driven into swine than into any other animal because the men- 
tality of the pig, which is a very high mentality, appearances to 
the contrary, is most akin to that of man, and hence the prohibi- 
tion of the pig as food. Obsession may be caused by intense 
fear or sudden grief which tears the protecting envelope. It 
may also be caused by ‘‘sitting for mediumship’’ or by sorcery 
and ceremonial magic. Ineidentally it may be said that this 
protecting envelope is divided into twelve segments correspond- 
ing to the zodiacal signs and that both mediumship as well as 
true spiritual illumination come to us through that particular 
segment representing the zodical sign under which we were born, 
or rather conceived. In that case the seven principles would 
correspond with the seven planets and would revolve within that 
sphere and would make aspects with its segments. It is a hu- 
man solar system. As above, so below. 

And so the problem opens out as we enter further and 
further. It would be possible to dwell upon a dozen other 
causes of spiritualistic phenomena but I will confine myself to 
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one more, but an important and a rare one. Do you remember 
some scientist—I think it was Brewster—who once said that the 
walls of a room must preserve a record of everything that had 
ever happened in that room and that we could read those records 
if only we knew the right developer to apply to that sensitive 
plate. The statement was obviously true, but it is much more 
true of the astral plane. The record of every human life is 
preserved there and we have to pass through that plane in the 
moment preceding death, and so gather up the seeds of an inef.- 
faceable memory. It is the book of judgment. But do not 
let us materialize the idea. I imagine that the record is not so 
much a picture record as a certain saturation of the astral 
waves with all the motives and the ideas that governed the life. 
Now there are some mediums that have the power of making 
themselves passive to these astral waves that have been ener- 
gized by a human life, and when that happens we shall find the 
medium imitating with marvelous fidelity the tone of voice, the 
habits of speech, the manner of thought and the eccentricities 
of the deceased. It is these pictures that usually explain the 
haunted house. Actually there is no haunting at all, but it is 
easy to see that the astral records of, say, the thoughts of a 
murderer would be extraordinarily deep, so deep as to be visible 
to the ordinary vision and to take the form of a pictured repeti- 
tion of the crime or of some salient feature of the crime. But 
the medium who is thus saturated with an astral life record can 
do no more than reproduce that record. There will be no sign 
of an added knowledge, or a deeper wisdom. 

Now as I have suggested there are many many other aspects 
of spiritistic phenomena that cannot be entered upon now. For 
instance, there are the phenomena produced from those areas 
of the medium’s own consciousness that lie above or below the 
normal. Perhaps there are cases where the gods have spoken 
through the mouth of a medium. Perhaps the spiritual mind 
of the medium sometimes speaks through him, and to him, or to 
others. 

If there is an offense hateful to God and to man it is the 
sin of the Pharisee who gave thanks—very audible thanks—that 
he was not as other men. Let us see to it heedfully that we do 
not incur that same condemnation, let us see to it that we throw 
no stones at the medium lest we ourselves are found not wholly 
without sin. The loudest and the most arrogant condemnation 
of mediumship usually proceeds from those who are stamped 
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with its mark from the crowns of their heads to the soles of 
their feet. A lack of self reliance is mediumship, undue de- 
pendence upon others is mediumship, a disinclination to be re- 
sponsible is mediumship, an ill-guided hero worship is usually 
mediumship. Let us at least refrain from supposing that all 
its phenomena have been explained to us by our teachers. Some 
of its phenomena have been explained but not all, and they never 
will be in public and it may be that even the despised medium 
sometimes walks among the stars. 


oe 


THE REQUISITES OF A TRUE TEACHER. 
By NurHo pE Mannar. 
HE teacher who deals too much in words and allows the 
| mind to be carried away by the force of words, loses the 
spirit, he must know the spirit of the teachings and not 
lose himself in text torturing. He must feel and be 
that which he teaches. 

The second condition necessary is sinlessness-purity. If a 
man teaches dynamics or chemistry or any other physical sei- 
ence, he only requires an intellectual equipment, but in the 
spiritual sciences it is impossible that there can be spiritual 
light in the soul that is impure. The sina qua non of acquir- 
ing spiritual truth for one’s self, or for imparting it to others, 
is purity of heart and soul. He cannot transmit truly unless 
he has spiritual power in himself. There must be spirituality 
in the teacher so that it may be sympathetically conveyed to 
the mind of the taught. ‘‘Something real and appreciable as 
an influence goes from the teacher to the pupil.’’ Therefore 
the teacher must be pure. 

The third condition is the Motive. Absolutely any selfish 
motive, such as desire for fame or gain, will immediately de- 
stroy the only medium through which spirituality can be con- 
veyed, that is, Love. When all these conditions are fulfilled, 
you are safe; if they are not, you are unsafe, because there 
is the danger that if he cannot convey goodness into your 
heart, he may convey wickedness. ‘True spirituality is never 
transmitted for money. It cannet be. It cannot be bought 
nor can it be acquired from books. 

Those who come to seek truth with a spirit of love and 
veneration, to them the lord of truth reveals wonderful things. 

—Nurho de Manhar. 








THE INNER LIFE AND JESUS, THE CHRIST. 
IV. TxHeE Locos. 
By C. H. A. BsERREGAARD. 


HE word Logos stands for much more than is commonly 
supposed; that is to say, it is not such a solemn word 
as is generally supposed. It has a place as a name of 
common experiences, and I will show that it signifies 

much more than Word or Speech. The word has come to our 
Western civilization in the main connected with a religious doc- 
trine, but in itself it signifies far more. It is not religious only. 
Both poetry, philosophy and sociology claim it. It is the mov. 
ing factor in all progress. When New Thought people speak 
of Mind, they mean, or ought to mean Logos. Logos is meant 
when Jesus said: ‘‘ Without me ye can do nothing.’’ Logos was 
his power. In its essence it belongs to all philosophy of nature 
and psychology as well, because it signifies intelligence, the 
building, the plastic, the constructive power both in nature and 
in man, as also the moving power in religion, history, and in 
fact all human endeavor. 

There is nothing vague about the Logos. It differs radic- 
ally from the messiah idea in presenting itself clearly defined. 
The messiah idea appealed to the emotions and took its form 
from their fire; but the Logos is form itself; it depends on noth- 
ing. It gives life, it does not take it. It is master and not 
servant, in the economy of life. 

I shall endeavor to show you how the Logos is the frame- 
work on which nature has built all her numerous shapes. I 
shall let you see the line drawn for the direction of all minds, 
both individually and socially, in the community. You shall 
hear the hymns sung in praise of it in various temples and you 
shall recognize the Logos as your own monitor on the path of 
righteousness. And more than that, you shall see yourself as 
Logos. 

It would seem that I promise very much and that it may be 
very difficult to fulfill the promise. But it is really not so. You 
shall see that the Logos is simply a dogma and no more. If I 
dissolve that dogina or bring out the poetry or spiritual mind 
there is in it, you will in that poetry or spiritual mind recognize 
yourself, and, the work is done. 
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First, the mind dreams, and, lifting itself into ecstacy it 
creates a form for its dream, its perception, its vision. If that 
form is fixed, either by its originator or by somebody else, it be- 
comes What we call a dogma or a declared form containing all the 
truth. That, of course, is one-sided and dangerous, because 
the dreain, the vision, the perception, loses its vitality by being 
bottled up. <All dogmas were originally running and living 
waters, but in course of time the waters lost themselves in mud, 
or froze to ice. 

What we must do when we have a dogma before us, such as 
for instance the dogma about the Logos, is to draw off the mud 
that is mixed with it or melt the ice that encloses it; if we do that 
we may again get the poetry and the spirit and the life. It is 
something like that I shall try to do with the doctrine. I said 
you shall see yourself as Logos. I will try that first. 

You, yourself, were the Logos in summer. Do you not re- 
member how you were sitting in a secluded dell, and how the 
brook gurgled on the stones at your feet? You were not think- 
ing about anything specially. Your blood throbbed rhythmically 
with the running water and your whole being dreamed and 
brooded over you knew not what; possibly on a coming messiah; 
but you felt kindled and exhilarated by the eloquence of the 
silence and the wood aroma. Could you have observed yourself 
you would have seen yourself as a part of the woods, as an ele- 
ment of your surroundings. Even the wild squirrels did not 
fear your presence. Stray rays of sun fell upon you as if you 
were a flower in the forest bottom, waiting for a greeting from 
the larger world outside. Then suddenly your mind rose, like a 
diver coming to the surface out of the sea; and, it sported up the 
dell playing with the fanciful fairies it saw on every ripple of 
the brook; and, it built castles of diamonds where the light broke 
upon the edges of the stones. It rested on the coo! waters and 
threw it in merriment to the grasses further away from the bor- 
ders which asked to be refreshed. It transformed the whole 
locality to an Aladdin’s cave and it organized an orchestra out 
of the singing brook, the rushing leaves and the hum of the bee. 
You remember? Now, this is not idle faney. Your mind in 
this case played the part of Logos. And I can give you no bet- 
ter illustration. 

The Logos gives form to the airy nothing just as you did 
at this occasion. Logos is that creative faculty which builds 
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ideals out of the poorest material. In this case merely a run- 
ning brook, a forest dell and stones, elements, each for them- 
selves real enough, but not working together for a higher mental 
reality until your mind, the Logos, harmonized them into it. Such 
is the Logos. Descend into yourself and the Logos will meet 
you and explain the mystery. 

In the first act you were dreaming and not yourself. In 
the latter parts you were transformed by your own mind when it 
re-created the cosmic material and lent itself to your soul. Not 
that the imagery, which you created, had any objective value! 
Nay! It was and remained illusory, but the work you aid, the 
process of your mind, lifted you into the Logos plane and be- 
came the Logos in you. 

At the moment of the translation of your perceptions (the 
first act or stage) to conceptions, your Inner Life arose in its 
intellectual aspect (the second act or stage). In that process, 
or, as I will now eall it the third act or stage, you ‘‘ got salva- 
tion’’ (as they say) from the bonds of the phenomenal and also 
the resurrection into the spiritual on at least one plane of your 
life. 

It is of course easy for me to say that; it takes but a few 
words to express it. It may not be so easy to understand this, if 
your mind is not prepared for it. However, observe your ex- 
periences (not only the one in summer) and think them over and 
you shall see that the process of generation is not only a physical 
fact, but also a mental one, and that my description of your 
experience is correct. At present, I will not enter further upon 
details, but this I must say, that unless you can translate your 
external world into mental concepts, you do not attain human 
dignity nor a place on the Path. 

In the first act you perceived and lived with and in the ex- 
ternal world. In the second act you conceived, and, Logos, or 
your imagery, lifted you into the inner world. In the third act 
the Christ child, or the highest principle became a fact in you. 
This illustration relates to your intellectual life. Similar pro- 
cesses characterize the heart life. The process described is 
the same in occult work as in open work. Let me give you 
another illustration. I take it from one of my daybooks. It 
is objective. 

We sailed by the compass alone. Night ruled supreme. 
The heavens lay low as if they would drink up the sea. Wet 
clouds had washed away all stars. Lonesomeness oppressed 
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everything; even the helmsman felt its chill; he is not often 
frightened by it; he knows it by heart. The sea was uneasy 
and full of expectations, but had no words for them. ‘The only 
sounds heard were made by the straining planks of the ship, and 
they were not hopeful; they alternated with the wash of heavy 
waves breaking over the bow and running off over the sides. 

Suddenly there came a change. Abruptness came upon us 
and fear shook us. The ship trembled from bow to stern and 
a blow from the North forced the wet blanket off. It was the 
north wind that was upon us: suddenly, violently, but full of life 
and renewal. ‘Tohu Vobohu of the night gave way and order 
ruled. Chaos was transformed and we knew where we were 
and what to dc. The sailor does not fear the open sea when 
he has a good ship and knows what wind is blowing. The north 
wind was the Logos at work in nature. Suchis the Logos. It 
is ‘the spirit upon the waters,’’ parting night and day, and the 
waters above and the waters below. The Logos creates and 
re-creates. The Logos sets new beginnings. The Logos shows 
the mariner his way. The Logos is the spring in the world 
machinery. These two illustrations are my key to this article. 
The one illustration is subjective; the other is objective; both 
represent the two sides of Logos. In both cases vou see the 
Logos as the rhythmic force of the soul and the world. 

In the last illustration the north wind symbolizes Logos, but 
is really no more Logos than the Logos that quickened your 
mind. Both are personifications of an active power and no 
more. No one has ever seen Logos, nor is it likely that any- 
body ever shall. With these suggestions I now pass on to other 
ways of looking upon Logos, and, when I shall have mentioned 
a number of such ways you can begin to conceive for yourself 
what the Logos may be or may not be. I hope you will, after 
reading this article, have a profound respect for the Logos, and 
that you will understand that no work, be it at home or in the 
community, private or public, can be accomplished rightly with- 
out the spirit of the Logos. 

When Darwin rose from his studies of orchids and an- 
nounced the discovery that the orchid is a modified lily and 
is modified to prevent self-fertilization, he saw what he called 
design and the principle of modification; he might just as well 
have said that he saw the Logos, for he did see the Logos. It 
was the astonishing order in the universe which Kepler saw 
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that made him a religious man and created that famous prayer 
known as Kepler’s prayer. He called the laws of the stars 
‘‘thoughts of God’’ which is exactly the same as to say that 
Logos is a manifestation of the Highest Principle. 

If you had come to the late Professor Clifford with your 
expressions of wonder at the many systematic and regular move- 
ments you see in nature, such as the solar movements, the flood 
and tide; the glory of sunrises and sunsets; the moon’s impres- 
siveness and all the rest of the wonders of nature; if you had 
come to him, I say, and asked him why these phenomena in- 
pressed you so with their mute eloquence, he would have said 
something about ‘‘mind stuff’? meeting your mind. He, too, 
might as well have said that the Logos spoke to you. 

If you had approached a sensitive man like Huxley and 
asked about the variations of species and the pain the new forms 
cost, he would have looked at you in sadness and in that sadness 
you would have perceived the enormous power of the Logos, for 
it was that overwhelming force which caused Huxley’s sadness. 

If you had been fortunate enough to know men like Words- 
worth, Richard Jeffries, Emerson or Thoreau or orphie Alcott, 
you would have been persuaded by these nature mystics, and the 
refrain of their talk which was constantly Logos, Logos, Logos, 
would still be ringing in your ears. 

After hearing so many wise men, all speaking from direct 
knowledge, none of them echoing another, you would be sure that 
everywhere there must be a presence, a father or a mother or 
somebody of your family likeness directing, ordering and form- 
ing things. And you would be right if you ealled that presence, 
that family likeness, by the name Logos. 

We may postulate a first cause and eall it either an imper- 
sonality or a personality. Those who eall the first cause a per- 
sonality find themselves in a difficulty at once when asked where 
is this personality? To clear the difficulty they speak of the 
first cause as immanent or permeating all things yet never ap- 
pearing as an objective verity. When they, nevertheless, find 
direct objective actions in their surrounding world, actions that 
eannot be accounted for excepting by calling them divine, they 
personify such actions. 

Such personification is in many places called Logos. 

The Logos is therefore really a specialized form of the 
immanent deity. viz., it is the term that expresses the activity 
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of the deity in this world we live in, an activity more definitely 
defined as upbuilding or organizing or creative, if you will. 

The phrase, ‘‘immanent deity’’ is simply a plilosophical 
term for a personal aspect of the mysterious inworking we per- 
ceive in nature and man. Instead of calling it by a philoso- 
phical term I may also eall it a poetic figure for the activity that 
we perceive working everywhere about us, and which we never- 
theless never see or handle directly. But when our philosophical 
ancestors wished to give this activity and being a name, they 
ealled it Logos or Mind or Reason. By choosing such terms 
they named both the static and the kinetic energy which they 
perceived. Logos, as you shall hear, has two aspects. 

Where a merely mechanic philosophy, like that of Areh- 
nius, the Swede, which has just been published in this country, 
speaks of nature as a self-running system, spiritual philosophy 
and some religious systems speak of an indwelling godhood 
making nature what she is. The one method is impersonal; the 
other is personal. The merely mechanic philosophy has no 
use for a cause or a will, but the spiritual philosophy cannot 
think without it. It will not be satisfied with a world of isolated 
lumps floating here or there without the control of a will. Spirit- 
ual philosophy talks about cosmic order where the mechanical 
simply deals with facts. 

Where spiritual philosophy posits an immanent godhood or 
will or cosmic order we may as well place the word Logos, be- 
cause that word carries the sense of spiritual philosophy. 

Later thinking placed the more definite Logos in the stead 
of the more indefinite ‘‘immanent deity.’’ It did that from 
inner psychological reasons. Your own experience will prove 
that. If you, for instance, labor to explain to another an ab- 
stract conception, say ‘‘the Good”’ or ‘‘the True,’’ you inevit- 
ably come to use illustrations wherewith to convey your thoughts. 
You cannot do it otherwise. And so it happened when the Greek 
philosopher, Heraclitus, who is the first to use the term Logos, 
wanted to explain the building power of fire or the all-embrac- 
ing order there is in the movements of the eternal fires, illus- 
trated his idea by the word Logos, a new term at the time, to be 
sure, but one he could easily make lucid by comparing it to rea- 
son. And according to another psychological law his listeners 
substituted his illustration for the abstraction. The two changed 
places in the mind of the listener, unfortunately, but Heraclitus is 
not to be blamed for it. 
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This same process of an objective illustration taking the 
place of an abstraction is repeated everywhere. I shall give 
some illustrations drawn from India, Egypt, Greece, Judea and 
the New Testament. You have already seen one illustration in 
your own experience in summer. First you dwelt in the uni- 
versal All without any definite thought, but rich in feeling. Then 
the universal All was by you transformed into Logos forms and 
you thereby changed into a rational being. In the first act of 
your experience, you conformed to the world-idea; in the second 
act you were transformed by the renewing of your mind. The 
whole experience illustrates Paul’s advice to the Romans about 
being renewed in their minds. 

I will illustrate these statements. India especially is em- 
phatic in its expressions when the talk is about the indwelling 
god, and was perhaps the first country that gave philosophical 
form to the thought. Of numerous illustrations that I could 
use, I will select the Purushasukta, or the hymn to ‘‘the embodied 
spirit.’’ It is found in the Rig-Veda (Mandala X 90). It runs: 

Purusha or the embodied spirit — — 

— — is this very universe; is 

All whatsoever is, has been, and shall be. 

The lord of immortal life. 

All creatures are one-fourth; the three-fourths 
(Of Purusha) is the immortal in the sky. 

The expression could not be clearer. The universe and 
Purusha are even identified. Nothing really exists but the one 
Universal Spirit, and individual souls are identical with that 
spirit. Almost all the Upanishads teach the same idea and so 
does the A-dvaita Vedanta. And, I think, the world would be 
better if we all devoted our energies to it. 

Here then is a statement and an illustration upon what is 
meant by the indwelling deity. The illustration answers to the 
first act of your experience in summer. I will now give a parallel 
showing this indwelling deity as Logos or, as I said, as will and 
as ‘‘ecosmic order.’’ And this illustration will answer to the sec- 
ond act of your experience. 

In the Yoga sutras there is this expression, ‘‘the Word of 
Brahma.’’ In the Santi-parvan of the Mahabarata (8.533) there 
is this remarkable utterance: ‘‘The Eternal Word, without be- 
ginning, without end, was uttered by the Self-Existent.’’ 

According to the Vedanta-sutra the Word is the spota or 
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basis of evolution, by which creation is preceded. And this is 
implied in the ancient Sukta, Rig Veda (X.125). Vak (the Word) 
is here described as the daughter of the vasty deep: 


I am Collector of the things that hide, 
And first to understand the blessed gods, 
Who sent me forth to wander far and wide, 
To penetrate to earth’s remotest clods! 


From me, like summer-breeze, a breath goes forth 
Wherewith [ touch all things both great and small; 
Far down to South and upwards to the North 

The world of life will answer to my call. 


She is she whose spirit bloweth where it listeth and who 
ealls all things to light and life. 

The Rig Veda (X.125) knows the Logos as Vak, a word that 
corresponds to the Latin vox, which means both sound or noise 
of any kind, as also words of any kind. It means also speech 
or discourse and language. In other words, it means both articu- 
late and inarticulate voice. The sanscrit Vak is also speech 
under the form of song because speech was originally song or 
singing and Sanscrit is tuneful; in derived sense Vak means also 
recitation, proclamation; and, the numerous words formed upon 
Vak all mean the same as the later Latin vox. There can there- 
fore not be any doubt about the grammatical meaning of the 
word. It is for us to guess at that mind which speaks and to 
try to divine what its speech means. Asa help to this we have 
the following Rig Veda hymn (Book X, hymn 125) in which Vak 
or Vakdevi declares who she is. 


(1) I travel with the Rudras and the Vasus; with the 
Adityas and All-gods I wander. 
1 hold aloft both Varuna and Mitra; I hold aloft 
Indra and both the Asvins. 


(2) I cherish and sustain high swelling Soma; and 
Twashtar [ support, Pushan, and Bhaga. 
I load with wealth the zealous sacrificer who 
Pours the juice and offers his oblation. 
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(3) Iam the queen, the gatherer-up of treasures; most 

Thoughtful; first of those who merit worship. 

Thus gods have established me in many places with 
Many homes to enter and abide in. 


(4) Through me alone all eat: the food that feeds them,— 
Each man who sees, breathes, hears the word out- 
spoken. 
They know it not, but yet they dwell beside me. 
Hear, one and all, the truth as I declare it. 


(5) I, verily, myself announce and utter the word that 
Gods and men alike shall welcome. 
I make the man I love exceeding mighty ; make 
Him a sage, a Rishi and a Brahman. 


(6) I bend the bow for Rudra, that his arrow may strike 
And slay the hater of devotion. 
I rouse and order battle for the people; and I 
Have penetrated Earth and Heaven. 


(7) On the world’s summit I bring forth the Father; my 
Home is in the waters, in the ocean. 

Thence I extend o’er all existing creatures, and 
Touch even yonder heaven with my forehead. 


(8) I breathe a strong breath like the wind and tempest, 
The while I hold together all existence. 
Beyond this wide earth and beyond the heavens 
I have become so mighty in my grandeur. 
(Translated by Ralph T. H. Griffith.) 


This is the literal and scholarly translation and it is hard 
and rugged. I will therefore translate this translation again 
and put the original hymn in more elastic forms. This is the 
way I would translate. 

Vak rushes over the world in the howling wind and is heard 
in the terrible shrieks of the storm. Who has not trembled un- 
der the mighty voice! She inspires all waters and speaks some- 
times in a laugh, sometimes in a dreadful moan, always in an un- 
sanny manner. Vak is the mystery of the moon as well as the 
deadly light at high noon, when Indra, the god of light, reveals 
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himself in a majesty unbearable for men. Vak, the Aditi, is free 
and unbound, ‘‘the supporter of the sky, the sustainer of the 
earth and sovereign of this world.’’ Anyone acquainted with the 
eloquence of nature, knows the truth of this. None of the su- 
preme gods, neither Night nor Day, Varuna or Mitra, could mani- 
fest themselves to us without voice, Vak. Even Indra, light 
itself, would be unintelligible without sound and speech, if men 
could not translate light into words and poetry. No romantic 
strain would reverberate through poetry or our life, if the 
Asvins, the famous Dioscuri of Greek mythology, sons of the 
sun, were not Vak’s intonations. They are the elevating ele- 
ment in all romanticism. They are the amorous, brilliant and 
swift emotions that speech calls forth in the young heart. 

Vak is the joy that bubbles up in the wine cup and the 
buovant speech that foams in the goblet which holds the god- 
intoxicating Soma. And for that reason Vak is the spirit of 
allhymns and songs. She is also the ideal artist, Twashtar, the 
divine artisan who forges the thunderbolts that strike down all 
meanness, and, she is the axe that euts off all cowards. Vak, the 
Word, is also the creator that imparts generative power and 
bestows off-spring; the sweet whisper that conquers all resist- 
ance and fears. But she is also Pushan and Bhaga the sustain- 
ing word that nourishes the growth of the newly generated 
thought and life. 

Vak, Sound, Speech, the Word, the Creative Form, is all this 
and more. She is the mantriec power of the sacrificer. If she 
did not give rhythm to his song, it would be without power. 
Sound without thoughtful rhythm is no treasure, and without 
Vak or oratory, speech, men would get no food to feed them, nor 
could we see or breathe; nor could we worship, nor become 
sages, Rishis or Brahmans. Indeed, she makes men sages, Rishis 
and Brahmans, and rouses us, and, battles for the people, both in 
earth and heaven. Thus is Vak! Indeed, as the hymn has it, 
in her own words: 


‘‘T extend o’er all existing creatures and touch even yonder 
heaven with my forehead ’’— 

‘‘{ breathe a strong breath like the wind and tempest, the while 
I hold together all existence.’’ 


To put it in a sentence, Vak is the idea that is the unity of 
the world. Just as Paul had it in his letter to the Colossians, 
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‘‘Christ is the principle in which all things stand together,’’ so 
is Vak. She is the web and the woof of all that exists and even 
of that which is beyond the tangible. This is my translation of 
the translation. If you will make another, one for yourself, 
the mystery of the Logos will begin to dawn upon you, and, 
thereby also the mystery of the synonymous term Christ. How- 
ever, you must have realized that in this hymn Vak is only an- 
other form of Purusha, the active and generative principle of 
the first hymn. Purusha transformed into Mind. 

But what is it that has taken place? Vak has come into the 
place of Purusha and that at a later state of philosophy when 
thinkers endeavored to explain by illustrations what Purusha 
really is. The illustration, thoroughly personal for psychological 
reasons, strikes the mind and heart and fixes itself there so prom- 
inently that the abstraction fades away and the illustration only 
is left. After that the illustration soon takes form from the 
mind that gives it home and it becomes what we call a god. 
Thus arises mythology. As for ourselves, when we seek to 
understand the old gods of mythology we must translate them 
back to their original impersonal form. If we do that, a study 
of mythology and the old religions becomes a source of much 
wisdom to us. The two illustrations correspond to your own 
psychological experience in summer. 

In the course of time Vak assumes the place of Purusha. 
In this transposition there is still more to observe in order to 
understand the Logos. I am not able to give a definite illus- 
tration from sanscrit upon what I am going to say, because the 
Hindu thought cannot be made clear very easily. Yet, at some 
other day, when we shall come to study the Upanishads together, 
as we now study the New Testament, you shall see what I now 
tell you by means of terms from the Stoic philosophy, removed 
from the Upanishads by a long interval of time. The idea is just 
as clear in the Upanishads as in the Stoic philosophy, the terms 
only are missing. 

To be continued. 








PSYCHOLOGY AND PHYSIOLOGY. 


By ALEXANDER Wiper, M. D. 


self—the Science of Man. It is no harm to anyone if 

we seem to have taken a long stretch away from natural 

and material phenomena; we must be permitted to 
dream, as well as to sleep; and shall be all the better for it. I 
am in no hurry for the dreamless sleep; and what has been said, 
if duly taken note of, will make you all the wiser. Perhaps, too, 
when you know yourselves a little better, you will find the dream- 
ing to be the real living. 

Shakespeare found it out for you. He says: 


BR Y Psychology we mean nothing less than anthropology it- 


‘‘These our actors 
As I foretold you, were all spirits, and 
Are melted into thin air: 
And like the baseless fabric of this vision, 
The cloud-capp’d towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 
Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve; 
And, like this insubstantial pageant faded, 
Leave not a rock behind. We are such stuff 
As dreams are made of, and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep.’’ 


Let us bear in mind, too, the words of Hamlet, when his 
friend Horatio hearing the ghost speak, exclaims: ‘‘ This is won- 
drous strange.’’ 

He replies: 

‘* And, therefore, as a stranger, give it welcome, 
There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 
Than are dreamt of in your philosophy.’’ 

Shakespeare is one of our text books, when we care to learn 
and to know. He was an adept in psychological science; an ex- 
pert surpassing everyone that we desire to be called at great 
trials and celebrated causes. He had no microscope to look up 
molecules with, and guess whether they betra: ed intellectual 
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health or moral weakness; so he would hardly pass in the me- 
ehanic shop of a modern scientist. The great world has 
judged him better. One could imagine that he had visited Apol- 
lo’s temple and read the two inscriptions: ‘‘Thou art’’ and 
‘‘Know thyself.’’ He gave God his faith; and thus well outfitted, 
he was prepared to study man. A more accurate and profound 
knowledge than he exhibits, a better conception of human nature, 
dis-order, all that concerns the medical man, the student in men- 
tal science, the real psychologist, we find nowhere else—I have 
often wondered who Shakespeare was; whether, Plato, Zoroas- 
ter, Kapila or Patanjali; certainly he was not Francis Bacon. 

Another valuable or rather invaluable book for our purpose 
is that of Dr. J. J. Garth Wilkinson—‘The Human Body and 
Its Connection with Man.’’ I would be glad to be able to handle 
these matters as ably and as elaborately as this great English 
Homeopathist. 

When the physician is called in to advise with a patient, he 
considers whether the disease, or rather the manifestation which 
the morbid condition makes, is organic or functional. In the or- 
ganic case there will be actual lesion, what the doctors call a loss 
of continuity in a part of the body. In the functional case there 
is onlv the disturbed action of an organ. This disturbance is 
only the effect of a cause which is interior and hidden from sight. 
If we are to be every-day practitioners we will seek to relieve 
the symptoms which we can ascertain, and give ourselves little 
trouble beyond. I am not to teach this sort of proceeding. 
There are enough to do that; more than enough who mean to 
practice the healing art in that way. We are exploring causes; 
we are examining the matter as psychologists and, therefore, 
as philosophers—perhaps, as seers and prophets. 

Herbert Spencer says: ‘‘ Though we commonly regard men- 
tal and bodily life as distinct, it needs only to ascend somewhat 
above the ordinary point of view to see that they are subdivi- 
sions of life in general and that no line of demarkation can be 
drawn between them, otherwise than arbitrarily.’’ 

We accept this as our base of action. The inner nature is 
the real person; the mind the actual force that pervades the 
body, keeping it together and in activity. When it dissolves 
its connection with the body, the latter falls under the action of 
other laws, and dissolves into the molecular constituents. 

Dr. Jahr, in his treatise on Homeopathy places this idea at 
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the very foundation. He says: ‘‘ We are to regard every given 
ease of disease less as a local affection of this or that organ, 
causing a general derangement in the organism, than as a con- 
sequence of a disturbance in the principle which governs and 
preserves in harmony all the vital functions of the body. From 
this it results that, in practice, it is less important to remove 
the affectation of an organ than to regulate the normal state of 
the principle of health in the organism; convinced that the nor- 
mal state of this principle being re-established, all the conse- 
quences arising from its disturbances would also naturally cease, 
and in a much more certain and permanent manner, than if they 
had only been transferred from one part to another by deriv- 
atives or momentarily suppressed by palliatives.’’ 

Physiological science has never settled the fact in regard to 
what the essential principle of health is. It is pretty certain that 
chemical preparations and pharmaceutical compounds cannot 
reach to it. The body is only an incident of our real nature, and 
whatever disturbance is going on in or about it, is superinduced 
from that which permeates it and extends indefinitely beyond. 
It is the life itself, the very life with which we have to do. This 
life is as one—a sort of ocean extending everywhere, as the 
ocean of water extends over part of the earth, and the nobler 
ocean of air all over it, to many miles above our heads. That 
ocean of life subsists every living creature, it maintains our 
bodily organism and all its tissues. It adds no weight to us, no 
bulk, nothing of dimension, but it keeps us alive. Are we, as 
students of the healing art, going at all out of our place, to learn 
what we ean of this all-pervading principle? 

About the commencement of the Christian Era, this doc- 
trine was revived in the world of scientific learning. A physician 
named Athenaios, a native of Pampylia, seems to have been in- 
strumental in this matter. He taught Materia Medica as dis- 
tinct from therapeutics, and wrote also upon food and diet. He 
went to Rome, where he acquired distinction. He taught that 
there was an immaterial, active principle in the body, which he 
denominated pneuma or spirit, and he considered the state which 
it was in as the source of health or disease. Hippokrates had 
taught something very similar to this some four hundred years 
before. He called the principle which regulated the bodily fune- 
tions phusis or nature. From this word, those who practice the 
healing art are designated physicians or naturalists. Physiol- 
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ogy only means, the science of nature. What Hippokrates meant 
was an all-pervading principle in the body. It is now called vis 
medicatrix Naturae, the healing force of nature. This is not a 
force emanating from material substance, but essentially supe- 
rior to it. The physician Athenaios properly called it spiritual. 
It is only a historical fact that a school of medicine sprung up 
by the title of Pneumatists or Spiritualists. The healing attrib- 
uted to Jesus Christ appears to have been performed in accord- 
ance with their theory. Perhaps he belonged to that school. It 
was the prevailing method where the apostle Paul preached; 
and especially in the town where Galen was born and educated. 

Another theory grew out of this; that there was an animal 
spirit generated in the blood. Many believe it now; it appears 
to be the doctrine of the books of Moses. ‘‘The lips of the flesh 
is in the blood,’’ we are told in the book of Leviticus. 

Untzer and Prochaska, two German teachers, gave this 
spirit or animal spirits the new name of vis nervosa or nervous 
force; and propounded the hypothesis that it has its origin in 
the brain. It may be that this should be extended wider. Un- 
doubtedly the cerebrum, cerebellum, the great ganglionic senso- 
rium, the medulla oblongata, medulla spinalis and branching 
nerves should be included. This is what is generally meant when 
persons discourse on the nervous system. I have no disposition, 
however widely I may diverge from the theories, to disparage 
in the least the importance of this part of our corporal struc- 
ture. Prochaska declares that it is the most important of all the 
organs of the body. It is the more immediate seat of the ra- 
tional soul, the interior mind, and we are further told that it is 
the link by which the soul and body are united; the instrument 
by which the soul, so long as it is united to the body, produces 
its uses. By it, the mind acts on the body, and the body in turn 
acts upon and influences the mind. In a great degree this is true; 
but the current ideas on this subject are more or less at fault. 
There is somewhat of exaggeration in the statement so generally 
made, that the soul through the instrumentality of the nervous 
system, as here explained and defined, has the power of excit- 
ing in the human body various movements that are involuntary, 
but which are essential to the healthy existence of the body; as 
digestion, nutrition, secretion, excretion, and all the physiologi- 
eal processes. 

I cannot accept this dogma without qualifications. These 
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functions, so essential to the bodily conditions, are just as cor- 
rectly performed by individuals having a deficient quality of 
brain, as by those noblest endowed. The horse and the ox digest 
and are nourished, and perform all the physiological processes 
as well as the clearest-headed man. ‘The fishes, insects, reptiles 
and other creatures, can tell the same story. In strict analogy, 
the grass, the trees, and all the vegetable kingdom feed, digest, 
assimilate, secrete, excrete and exercise other functions. Brain 
and its dependencies, important as they are, do not have any 
significant part in the matter. If the brain could be removed 
without shock, down to the medulla and its associated ganglia, 
there would probably be no hindrance whatever to all these phy- 
siological acts. 

Without now carrying farther this picture of the discussion, 
we will consult another author, of too much note to disregard. 

Professor Geo. Ernest Stahl of the University of Hallé 
considered that health depended on the integrity of the fluids of 
the body. He has good reason for this; for all that is essential 
to existence is fluid. The nervous system is fluid. The fats are 
fluid. The muscles are principally fluid. Seven eighths of the 
body are constituted from water. What we eall solids are chiefly 
from that origin. The circulation of the blood maintains every 
part of the structure. When any part fails to get its due share, 
it parts with its strength and becomes inert. The brain stops 
work when the blood becomes deficient in nutritious material 
and vital power. 

Professor Stahl had been court physician at Weimar, the 
metropolis of the intellectual world of Germany. He did not 
study books so much for his instruction, but depended rather 
upon his observation and contemplation. It may be said right 
here and now, that he relied upon his intuitive perceptions as 
the means of knowing the truth. He attempted a revolt against 
the physico-chemical doctrines which have swept over the medi- 
cal world like a sirocco, debilitating every heart and intellect 
when it blew. He taught that the body was passive, receiving 
influences from the soul; and that it is necessary to the soul for 
the purpose of establishing conscious relations with the external 
world. No muscle of the body is a foree but only the instru- 
ment of a force. As motion implies and requires the operation 
of a spiritual moving agency. 

He affirmed that every pathological affectation was the re- 
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sult of the reaction of the soul against the morbific agent, and 
that the totality of the symptoms of any given case of disease 
only represent and indicate the succession of vital movements. 
This is in another form, the old doctrine of Samuel Thomson, 
and of the more philosophical Eelecties. 1 have heard it repeat- 
edly enunciated by broad-browed, sunburnt men. The logical 
outcome of this doctrine is that it is the duty of the physician 
either to remain as the inactive witness of the struggle, or to aid 
the soul intelligently in her endeavors to restore the body to a 
state in which it will be her unobstructed and passive instru- 
ment. As phenomena, the things which appear about us are not 
the genuine realities, so symptoms are not disease. It requires 
intelligence and spiritual insight to deal with symptoms. We 
are liable otherwise, with our bungling and crude remedies, to 
derange the wise combinations of the soul, the supreme regula- 
tor of the economy ; to impede and hinder its efforts to set itself 
right with the physical body. 

Animist as I am, and believing in the supremacy of the in- 
terior nature and life, I shall be found by those who care _ to 
know, to differ also with this wise, inspired German. He forgot 
that the soul permeates the body through an intermediary prin- 
eiple. Barthez, in France, called our attention to what he ealled 
the vital principle, but curiously declares that it is neither a 
subtle entity intermediate between soul and body, nor a mode of 
organized matter. It is now more common to denominate it 
vis vitae or vires vitales; but even with this, there are no serious 
endeavors to define what this vital force means. It seems to be 
regarded as some blind principle about us, which doctors give 
light to—a kind of salt to keep the body from decay. 

The Duteh philosopher and physician of the 17th century, 
Van Helmont, has, perhaps, given us the clearest statement. He 
was a student of thirty years, who possessed the ardor of an en- 
thusiast and the devotion of a saint. He taught that the soul 
was not fettered to any one organ of the body, but diffused itself 
through all. He experimented on himself with aconite, and 
found his very sense and consciousness transposed. He no lon- 
ger thought and felt with the head; but with the region of the 
stomach. He had a clearer power of perception than ever. He 
ealls the substance there the sun-tissue. That part of the body 
was denominated by the ancients the circling of the Sun? Our an- 
atomists adhere to this language. ‘‘The sun-tissue in the region 
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of the stomach,’’ says Van Helmont, ‘‘is the chief seat and es- 
sential organ of the soul. There is the genuine seat of feeling, 
as in the head is that of memory. Reflection, the comparison of 
the past and future inquiry into circumstances, are the func- 
tions of the head; but the rays are sent by the soul from the cen- 
ter, from the region of the stomach. The isolated recognition 
of the future, and that which is independent of time and place 
belong solely and alone to the central hearth of the region of 
the stomach. Notwithstanding this, however, the feeling soul is 
not enclosed in the stomach as in a bag; the soul only has her 
chief seat there. From that point proceed the light and warmth 
which diffuse themselves through the whole body; from thence 
is the power of life which prevails in all the organs.’’ 

This brings us to the very place where explanation in psy- 
chological science, as relating to the human body, must begin; 
to that point in us in which, substantially, we live, and move and 
have our being. 





This dividing and detaching is steadily counteracted. Up 
to this day it must be owned no projector has had the smallest 
success. ‘The parted water reunites behind our hand. Pleasure 
is taken out of pleasant things, profit out of profitable things, 
power out of strong things, as soon as we seek to separate them 
from the whole. We can no more halve things and get the sen- 
sual good, by itself, than we can get an inside that shall have 
no outside, or a light without a shadow. ‘‘Drive out Nature 
with a fork, she comes running back:’’ 

—Emerson, ‘‘Compensation.’’ 








JUSTICE IN REINCARNATION. 


By Epvarp HERRMANN. 


ness of night into the light of day, where it lives for a 

shorter or longer time and then disappears again into the 

night of non-being. Thus it appears to the physical eye 
of man, and if he is satisfied with appearances and draws his 
conclusions from them, he must of necessity become a material- 
ist, a non-believer in immortality; if on the contrary he is in- 
clined to think deeply and to observe more closely, he will find 
that appearances are not always correct, that his senses are not 
always reliable and that the conclusions drawn from them, are 
very often entirely false. For many centuries it was believed 
that the earth was flat; that it was the center of the universe, 
that the sun circled around the earth, that the stars were the 
lights of heaven and that the other place. was under the feet of 
man: an eternal terrible fire destined to consume the greater part 
of the unhappy beings who were born in sin and ignorance, be- 
cause it was the will of God, a being whom nobody knew and 
everyone dreaded. 

It is easy for us later born mortals to smile at these super- 
stitious beliefs of our forefathers, if we do not think deeply 
and contemplate the terrible mental suffering which it gave 
to millions of poor souls, who held to those beliefs with a ten- 
acity, worthy of a better cause. But that suffering is now fast 
disappearing; let us hope that it will never be reborn into the 
light of day; nay more—let us be instrumental in bringing about 
the happy result. 

The alternate change of day and night was probably one of 
the first things to attract the attention of man and to make him 
athinker. That he must have been full of fear when the goiden 
sun disappeared and the deadness of night covered everything, 
we can easily surmise, if we observe the behaviour of our chil- 
dren, when night approaches. The darkness seems to be full of 
dangers, and its terrors would overcome them, if sweet sleep 
would not enter at the right time and guide them safely over 
the mysterious gulf which separates them from the glorious light 
of the new day. When the child begins to observe and to reason, 


Z VERYTHING physical seems to be born out of the dark- 
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it will find out the cause of night and day—just as our ancestors 
did. With this discovery the sun became the object of great 
veneration ; it became the god for humanity, and it was probably 
the sun which, on account of its eternal reappearance, imparted 
to man the first idea of eternity, of immortality. That this idea 
was and is latent in all men cannot be doubted, for if the soul 
is immortal, then the thought and feeling that it is so must of 
necessity be born as soon as the understanding is ripe for it, and 
this understanding is brought about by observing, comparing 
and thinking. 

Man, feeling and wishing to be an immortal being, looks 
around in the hope of finding in the fate of other creatures, 
something which may throw light on his own. ‘‘Seeing the 
snake slough off its old skin and glide forth renewed, he conceives 
so in death man but sheds his fleshy covering, while the spirit 
emerges, regenerate. He beholds the beetle break from its 
filthy sepulchre and commence its summer work; and straight- 
way he hangs a golden secarabaeus in his temples as an emblem 
of a future life. After vegetation’s wintry deaths, hailing the 
returning spring that brings resurrection and life to the graves 
of the sod, he dreams of some far-off spring of humanity, yet 
to come, when the frosts of man’s untoward doom shall relent, 
and all the costly seeds sown through ages in the great earth- 
tomb shall shoot up in celestial shapes. 

‘‘Some traveler or poet tells him fabulous tales of a bird 
which, grown aged, fills his nest with spices, and spontaneously 
burning, soars from the aromatic fire, rejuvenescent for a thous- 
and years; and he cannot but take the phoenix for a miraculous 
type of his own soul, springing, free and eternal, from the ashes 
of his corpse. Having watched the silkworm, as it wove its 
cocoon and lay down in its oblong grave apparently dead, until 
at length it struggles forth, glittering with rainbow colors, a 
winged moth, endowed with new faculties and living a new life 
in a new sphere, he conceives that so the human soul may, in the 
fulness of time, disentangle itself from the imprisoning meshes 
of this world of larvae, a thing of spirit beauty, to sail through 
heavenly airs; and henceforth he engraves a butterfly on the 
tombstone in vivid prophecy of immortality. Thus a moralizing 
observation of natural similitudes teaches man to hope for an 
existence beyond death.’’ 

Now these analogical arguments for immortality sound very 
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well; they are poetical, alluring, and would be satisfactory for 
many people if there were not one element in the soul of man 
which is not so easily, or at least not for a long time, deluded 
by well sounding words. This element is doubtless of divine 
origin, for it is eternal, pure, and shows even in its imperfect 
manifestations the hidden purpose of the creative power, which 
is to lead all creatures to final perfection and emancipation, by 
means of the acquirement of knowledge and wisdom. This di- 
vine element is the longing for justice, the hidden promoter of 
mental evolution. Iam in full accord with Plato when he says: 
‘¢ Justice is the greatest good,’’ and with Aristotle who exclaims 
that ‘‘ Universal justice includes all virtue,’’ and with Polus who 
believes that ‘‘It is justice which maintains peace and balance 
in the soul; she is the mother of good order in all communities; 
she makes accord between husband and wife, love between mas- 
ter and servant’’—and, I might add, ‘‘leads him to the recogni- 
tion of that which must be true, because it seems to be just to 
the understanding of the highest intellect.’’ 

The element of justice is, in my opinion, the real cause of 
mental progress, and there is no more interesting study than 
to look for it in the actions of human beings, to see how their 
ideals always change, because through experience they learn that 
their ideals do not lead to justice, or, that what they hold to 
be just today, is not so tomorrow, because they have progressed 
in understanding. It is extremely interesting and instructive 
to see how men who know what justice is, but deliberately tram- 
ple her under their feet, are finally overtaken by karma and have 
to suffer for it, and, on the other side, how happy and contented 
men are when they have done that which they regard as just and 
right. The power of justice is unlimited; it overcomes all ob- 
stacles in its path; and it is the spiritual cause of mental evolu- 
tion. 

Now this hidden sense of justice tells man that analogical 
reasoning, furnishes after all no satisfactory proof for the im- 
mortality of the soul, because reasoning from physical phe- 
nomena to conclusions relating to spiritual laws is defective. 
Hudson says: ‘‘Reasoning by analogy can only be valid when 
the laws governing the subject-matter observed, are identical 
with those of the subject-matter under investigation.’’ It would 
for instance be legitimate to infer the probable metamorphosis 
of any other larva into a winged subject, because we know the 
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natural history of the silkworm; but to reason from the latter 
to the immortality of the human soul is evidently wrong—and 
so it is with the other cases mentioned. There are other grounds 
for the belief in immortality; as for instance, that of divine 
revelation, of prescriptive authority, which is called by Alger, 
‘the very hiding-place of the power of priesteraft.’’ They can- 
not stand scrutiny before the innate feeling of justice which 
guides the human soul, wherefore man takes refuge in philoso- 
phical speculation in order to save his belief in immortality. It 
is impossible to mention the systems of the great philosophers, 
from Patanjali to Plato and Emerson, and what the latter says 
may be applicable to them all: ‘‘l am a better believer and all 
serious souls are better believers in immortality than we can give 
grounds for. The real evidence is too subtle, or is higher than we 
can write down in propositions. We cannot prove our faith by sy]- 
logisms’’—which is really the confession that the inborn feeling 
of immortality is much stronger and more convincing evidence 
than all philosophical speculation. And this leads man to the 
observation of those phenomena which proceed from the human 
soul and which are so strange and in such absolute contrast to 
the well known physical phenomena that he cannot help believing 
that he has found in his own soul the true source from which he 
can draw enough grounds for a rational confirmation of his 
innate belief in immortality. And where else could he find bet- 
ter proofs for this belief than in that which is supposed to be 
immortal in his soul? It was the psychic powers of exception- 
ally gifted men, as for instance the Hebrew prophets that led 
men to the belief in a higher deity than that held by primi- 
tive man; but only when they had outgrown the childish 
belief in the marvelous powers of inanimate and animate ob- 
jects, or forces of nature, and by means of the slowly awakening 
sense of justice, could they be induced to part with their old gods 
and to accept the new and invisible spiritual god which their 
prophets taught and which represented a higher development of 
the human soul. 

The idea of God, held by man, is always corresponding to 
the ideals which man sets up for himself and which he hopes 
to attain. If man is dominated by the desire for conquest, his 
God will be a warring conqueror like Malhomet’s; if he loves 
beauty and sensual pleasures, he will adore Zeus, the old Gre- 
cian God. If he believes that of all nations on earth there is 
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only one chosen people, then he will be well satisfied with Jeho- 
vah, the jealous and angry God of Israel. It takes a very long 
time before the soul is so far developed as to be able to imagine 
a God, standing above human passions and desires; very few 
of us are so far advanced that we can steadily hold this lofty 
ideal before our eyes. Our sense of justice has developed— 
it is true—for it tells us that Gods who have passions like human 
beings, Gods who get angry and jealous like Jehovah, or lust- 
ing like Zeus, or who can steal and cheat like Woden, the old 
Teutonic God, are not worthy of our admiration and have to 
abdicate their heavenly throne. It also tells us that the Chris- 
tian God of olden times was not better than his predecessors if 
he really delighted in the suffering and persecution of the infidels 
—as many thousands of his followers believed. This prepos- 
terous idea has happily disappeared now, but remains of it are 
still visible in the terrible belief in eternal damnation, a belief 
whch not only disturbs the peace of millions of our less enlight- 
ened brothers, but also empties the churches and fortifies athe- 
ism. Why? Because it is in opposition to the ever growing 
sense of justice, which consciously or unconsciously dominates 
all the important actions of human beings. 

When the imaginative power of man has reached its high- 
est point, when he has formed the ideal of a God who is the 
perfection of all love, wisdom and justice, then man can go no 
further, the evolution of his God idea is finished and he begins 
to evolve himself according to his God idea. ‘‘Man is a crea- 
ture of reflection, that which he reflects on in this life, he becomes 
the same hereafter.’’ This old saying is very true, just as true 
as that of a modern philosopher (Eliphas Lévi):  ‘*The des- 
tiny of man is to create himself; he is and will always be the son 
of his thoughts and actions, in time and in eternity.’’ 

The thinking of man is the cause of his mental evolution, 
just as the thought of that power which we call God, was and 
is the cause of all creation. Just as high as the God idea of 
man is, just so high will he mount, until he becomes one with 
God, all-loving, all-wise, all-just. 

And his idea about the immortality and destiny of his soul 
is in close connection with his God idea. If he believes that 
the highest, creative power in nature is immortal then he must 
also believe that the highest creative power in himself is indes- 
tructible and eternal. Yes, even science maintains that those 
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minute particles of matter, called atoms are indestructible, and 
before long it will again become an axiom in science that every- 
thing is eternal, that nothing can be destroyed, although it might 
forever be subject to change. But it is not now my intention to 
speak of the immortality of the soul, but rather of the ideas held 
by men, in regard to its future destiny. Everybody knows that 
these ideas are subject to the same changes as all other ideas of 
men; they are conditioned by the state of development which his 
mind or soul has reached and they are determined by his sense 
of justice. 

The old Germans were for a long time well satisfied with a 
heaven that promised them the glories preserved for heroes who 
fell in battle, while the Mohammedans longed for beautiful houris 
and enjoyment of the senses. The Buddhist’s desire culminates 
in the attainment of final emancipation, or Nirvana; the good 
Christian believes in a heaven filled with beautiful angels who 
play on their harps and sing forever the glory of God; while the 
bad Christian has to go down to the bottomless pit, where the 
majestic Satan thrones, surrounded by fallen angels or Demons, 
whose eternal pleasure it is to torment the lost and unhappy 
souls. But we see this barbaric remnant of a barbaric eciviliza- 
tion already modified by the awakening sense of justice, which 
is the leaven in the human soul, always working to bring 
it to a higher state of feeling and understanding. The idea of 
eternal punishment is so terrorizing and repulsive to the divine 
soul of man, that it became necessary to mitigate it by the teach- 
ing of the purgatory. Without this ameliorating element, the 
Christian religion could never have become dominant. And now 
the time has come when even the teaching of purgatory cannot 
reconcile our ever growing sense of justice with that terrible 
teaching of an eternal hell and the enervating idea of an eternal 
heaven. Humanity longs for another, more reasonable teach- 
ing, which conforms better with its understanding of what is just 
and right and in accord with divine wisdom. 

Let us now consider if reincarnation is of such a teaching 
and if it can satisfy the demands of human justice; for human 
justice is also divine justice—at least for a certain time—until 
evolution brings man nearer to God. It is a significant sign, 
which ought not to be overlooked, that those nations who, in 
ancient times, reached the highest point in civilization—the old 
Hindus and Egyptians—had for their most important religious 
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and philosophical teaching that of the immortality of the soul 
and its reincarnation. 

Not only the Hindus and Egyptians, but in fact the greatest 
thinkers and philosophers held, that the teaching of reincarna- 
tion was the only one that could be accepted by superior minds, 
because it is logical and at the same time just, and able to satisfy 
all the demands of a rational inquirer. Thus we see it taught 
by Plato and Pythagoras, the greatest teachers of the Greeks. 
Among the old Romans Virgil mentions and recommends it. The 
fathers of the early Christian church, like Origen, believed in it, 
as did the founder of Christianity himself; and it was doubtless 
one of its greatest mistakes that the Roman Catholic Church 
abolished this belief and declared all heretics who held to it. 

Nevertheless it could not be wholly suppressed, for even in the 
middle ages when the power of the church was greatest there 
- sprang up now and then teachers, who proclaimed the truth of 
reincarnation. As soon as the minds had liberated themselves 
from the yoke of the church, the forbidden teaching presented it- 
self again to the great thinkers as the most rational, and men 
like Lessing, Goethe, Fichte, in the German, and Hume, Words- 
worth, Browning, in the English literature, advocated it. Ifa 
philosopher like Schopenhauer can speak with the greatest ad- 
miration of the ancient Hindu philosophers and their sublime 
teaching, I need not dwell longer on it than to say that a teaching 
which some of the greatest thinkers held to be true and just, 
deserves to be earnestly studied by other seekers after truth. 

Now the teaching of Christ, if rightly understood, is quite the 
same; it is principally based on brotherly love, justice and the 
belief in eternal life—even the teaching of reincarnation is to be 
found in the New Testament as able writers have abundantly 
shown. Take, for instance, the teaching of the resurrection of 
the body ; what else can it be than a figure symbolizing reincarna- 
tion? Why not give it a rational explanation instead of one 
which is in contradiction to science? If we know tnat the ele- 
ments of a decomposing body serve to form other bodies and con- 
tinue to do so for millions of years, that in fact the transforma- 
tions of matter are endless, how could a body constitute itself of 
the same elements after millions of years? 

The dogma of the resurrection is unreasonable if taken liter- 
ally and leads to atheism; but if given a logical interpretation 
like that of reincarnation it can be accepted by the greatest free- 
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thinker. There probably was a time when it might have been 
dangerous and useless to give a clear and all-comprehensible ex- 
pression of certain truths—people at large not being able to un- 
derstand them rightly,—for which reason Jesus very often spoke 
in parables, but now it is different. The masses have become 
more intelligent and it is not now necessary to employ figured 
and allegorical language when stating an important truth; it can 
be expressed in clear and precise words which do not allow of a 
false interpretation. The dogma of the resurrection of all flesh 
can be nothing else than the teaching of reincarnation which 
must have been the teaching of Christ and of his disciples; as 
it also was the teaching of the ancient Hebrews, according to Jo- 
sephus. If the Christian religion is, therefore, doomed, as some 
modern thinkers believe, it cannot be the fault of the fundamental 
teaching of the master, but of the misunderstanding in regard to 
the destiny of the human soul, which understanding culminates in 
the dogma of eternal salvation or eternal damnation of the soul 
after one short life on earth. Why should a soul which has great- 
ly sinned in its earth life be forever damned? Is it just of a 
father to disown forever his wayward child without giving him 
another chance? Can it be just of the heavenly father to deny 
a soul all happiness forever because it was unable to act per- 
fectly in one earth life; can we still believe in a god who hates 
und punishes without merey? Only egotistic, low-minded men 
can have such inhuman feelings, but not a God who is supposed to 
be Love, Justice and Wisdom. 

All souls strive after perfection and the terrestrial experiences 
furnish the means for it; there must be a reason for our existence 
on this globe and if the reason is to be found in the education 
and progression of the soul, then we may expect that a just prov- 
idence would not limit those invaluable opportunities which 
earth life furnishes, to one single experiment. Especially if an 
unfortunate soul is born in cireumstanees which make it almost 
impossible to rise above the temptation of the senses. If the 
destiny of the soul is decided after the death of the body, then all 
the souls ought at least to have the same chance when they are 
born—which is not the case, as everybody knows. Only the 
teaching of reincarnation corresponds to the idea which we can 
have in regard to the justice of God, when an explanation of 
cases like those mentioned is expected; for even if the soul 
should have a chance to progress after death (as religious teach- 
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ers affirm) the circumstances would not and could not be the same 
as those on earth and impartial justice would therefore be impos- 
sible. For those who have lost their opportunities in this life it 
must be a very consoling thought to know that in another earth- 
life they will have another chance, that they can repair their 
mistakes, do good, live nobly and strive for perfection instead of 
believing themselves to be lost souls. And who of us has no oe- 
easion to regret many wrong actions, many lost opportunities, 
when he comes to the end of his life. May the belief in reinear- 
nation console us in our last hour! 

A great teacher has said that the universe was created for 
the education of man. If this is correct we might well ask how it 
is possible for a human being to learn in one short life that great 
lesson which our little world (one speck in the universe) offers 
to us. About seventy years are allotted to man, one-third of 
which he passes in unconscious sleep, another third or more in 
hard work for the necessities of life; he might be called happy 
if twenty years remain for the acquirement of that knowledge 
which shall make him a perfect being, worthy to sit among the 
selected ones in heaven, or olympus, or devachan, or whatever 
you prefer to call it. It is not even possible for a talented man 
to perfect himself in twenty years in his art or science, or in any 
other branch of knowledge; proofs for this statement we find 
in the history of almost all great men, who towards the end of 
their life always had the feeling that their work was by no means 
finished and that they had just begun to understand some of the 
laws pertaining to their branch of knowledge. The feeling that 
we have not learned enough, that we have missed so many lessons 
which life offers, is the principal cause of our dreading to die. 
The soul instinctively longs for that knowledge which terrestrial 
life offers and consequently it demands to live that life, and it is 
just and right to demand it if we have been sent to the physical 
world in order to learn, to gather experiences, to perfect our- 
selves by the overcoming of all desires pertaining to matter. It 
is all well to say that in the other world those desires will not 
exist and that we then have plenty of chances for progress. That 
might be—I do not know—but we cannot call it an overcoming of 
the temptations, if there are none to be found. Can your char- 
acter become strong, can your soul become pure, your mind wise, 
your heart loving, if you have nothing to overcome, nothing to 
suffer? Earth life is necessary for man—that is shown by his 
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desire, by his love for it; as long as this instinctive feeling lasts, 
so long will he return to this earth and learn the lessons which 
it offers; even if that brings him pain and suffering, he feels that 
it is just and therefore his soul is contented. 

It has been and still is taught that all the souls were created 
by God—or that they emanated from the source of all life. If 
this is true, how can we account for their great difference in 
knowledge, in morality, in social advantages or disadvantages, 
without violating our sense of justice? If they really are an em- 
anation of the great first cause, as we believe—then we 
ought to expect that they all partake of the same powers, the 
same abilities, the same chances and the same destiny—that is 
what our sense of justice would and could expect. If we now 
find the contrary to be the case, we either must despair of the jus- 
tice of the great first cause or find another explanation for the 
inequality existing among men, for it is evidently impossible for 
young souls to have lost their divine powers—their rightful her- 
itage—in a few years, even before they were able to act of their 
own free will. If a rich man divides his millions evenly among 
his children and we see some of them getting poor, every reason- 
able being must conclude that those children have wasted their 
money in some way; just so it must have happened with souls 
whose physical, moral and social standing is below others; they 
originally inherited the same powers, but they wasted them, evi- 
dently in former incarnations, for otherwise they would at least 
have them as children. And if it is just that a spendthrift should 
suffer for wasting his millions, it must also be just that a man 
be born in misery if he wastes his divine inheritance. But the 
greatest justice lies in his having another chance to regain what 
he has lost and more than he has lost, if he has the strong will 
to overcome the evil tendencies which his soul has aequired in 
former incarnations. To be born in a rich family, in superior 
circumstances might be the reward for an industrious, well-con- 
ducted life in a former incarnation; but it can also be the trial 
for a soul which aspires for a higher eminence. How often have 
the rich and mighty ones made a wrong use of the power which 
was at their disposal? Have they not often oppressed the poor 
ones, the feeble and ignorant men and women? Have they not 
committeed crimes unheard of—and finally died in peace, having 
received forgiveness from a priest? Where is justice? In an- 
other incarnation—bringing to them the same suffering which 
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they brought to their brother souls. It is not necessary to be- 
come a monster through the belief and wish for an eternal hell. 
Reincarnation satisfies our sense of justice much better, and 
leaves room for pity and for love. 

We have outgrown the belief in eternal suffering, because 
our sense of justice tells us that suffering, if it is necessary for 
progress, can only last as long as evil lasts. To believe that evil 
will last forever is preposterous and against the law of evolution, 
No doubt there will be mental suffering after the death of the 
body, and it might last for a very long time—it might even be 
eompared to the pangs of hell but the law of progress which 
we see working everywhere, necessitates changes all the time and 
justifies the belief that all souls are destined to reach a higher 
understanding sooner or later. Sin is ignorance, ignorance 
brings suffering which is punishment, but ignorance dispelled, 
abolishes punishment forever—this is plain common sense jus- 
tice. The same holds good for the idea of purgatory, which is 
nothing else than a compromise between justice and injustice; 
the feeling of wrong which the teaching of eternal damnation im- 
plies, having necessitated the introduction of an intermediate 
state, which gives to the soul a chance to repent and thereby the 
possibility to reach the state of felicity. This teaching is logical 
and just—provided the soul has a chance to repair the wrong 
which it did during earth life—which can only be fully done in 
another earth life, because conditions on the other side cannot 
he the same as here. With the teaching of heaven, or devachan, 
or olympus, or walhalla, we all agree—for our soul longs for a 
state of felicity; how this state will be nobody knows. But one 
thing is sure; that the imaginative faculty of man always paints 
it in different colors, which are taken from his sense of logic, 
reason and justice. If one man can be satisfied with eternal rest 
and enjoyment, another has the right to suppose that this man 
has never deeply pondered about the meaning of eternal rest 
and enjoyment. But we all agree that the state of highest felic- 
ity ean rightfully belong only to souls who are absolutely per- 
fect, divine. I, for my part, do not belong to those souls, there- 
fore, 1 am happy to believe in that great and just teaching which 
says that repeated lives on this earth enable us to overcome the 
three qualities mentioned in the Bhagavad Gita, which bind the 
imperishable soul to the body; tamas, meaning indifference, 
idleness, ignorance, which causes us to be born in the wombs of 
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those who are deluded; rajas, the quality of passion and desire, 
from which is gathered fruit in pain and which provides us with 
a body attached to the love of gain, activity in action, restless- 
ness and inordinate desires; and finally sativa, the bright light 
which illuminates the soul with wisdom, peacefulness, the love 
for knowledge, and which alone shows the way that finally re- 
leases the soul from rebirth and death, old age and pain, and 
leads it to immortality. (Bhagavad-Gita, chap. XIV.) 

The teaching of reincarnation has the same fate as has 
everything else; it has its night and its day. It is born out of the 
darkness of intellectual ignorance; like the sun it rises slowly in 
the East and throws its beaming rays over the dawning world, 
preparing a beautiful awakening of the sleepers, filling the hearts 
of men with joy and hope by promising the glorious day which 
shall bring universal recognition of divine wisdom, justice and 
brotherly love. | 

Let the teaching of reincarnation be the sur which we adore 
because it alone can bring a new and vigorous life into the old 
world, which is near to the point of losing spirituality, because it 
has cast away the belief in the immortality of the soul and in its 
reincarnation. The soul of man eternally longs for justice, and 
it can embrace no other teaching but that which comes neaerst to 
the ideal of divine justice and wisdom, which every man creates 
for himself. 





EVERY BENEFIT MUST BE PAID FOR. 


Experienced men of the world know very well that it is best 
to pay scot and lot as they go along, and that a man often pays 
dear for a small frugality. The borrower runs in his own debt. 
Has a man gained anything who has received a hundred favors 
and rendered none? Has he gained by borrowing, through in- 
dolence or cunning, his neighbor’s wares, or horses, or money? 
There arises on the deed the instant acknowledgement of benefit 
on the one part and of debt on the other; that is, of superiority 
and inferiority. The transaction remains in the memory of 
himself and his neighbor; and every new transaction alters ac- 
cording to its nature their relation to each other. He may 
soon come to see that he had better have broken his own bones 
than to have ridden in his neighbor’s coach, and that ‘‘the 
highest price he can pay for a thing is to ask for it.’’ 

—Emerson, ‘‘Compensation.’’ 








THE INEFFABLE NAME. 
A Marvectous ApJURATION AMONG THE NortTH AMERICAN INDIANS. 
By A. W. 


N a treatise published in London in 1837, and entitled, ‘‘ The 
ten tribes of Israel historically identified with the aborigines 
of the Western Hemisphere,’’ is the following extract from 
the work of James Adair, Esq., on the use of the Ineffable 

Name in adjuration by a northern tribe of Indians. 

‘‘Their method’’ of adjuring a witness to declare the truth 
eonfirms the former hints and will serve as a key to open the 
vowels of the great mysterious four-lettered name. On minor 
affairs the judge, an elderly chieftain, asks the witness: 

‘*Checuchohgosho,’’ (do you lie?); to which he answers 
‘*Kai-e-hoh-ga’’ (I do not lie.) But when the judge wishes to 
search into something of material consequence and adjures the 
witness to speak the pure truth: 

“*Q.E.A.-sko. What you have now said is true by this em- 
blem of the self-existing God?’’ ‘To this the witness replies: 
‘‘Tt is true by the strong pointing symbol of Wo-He-Wah.’’ 

When the knowledge of the affair in dispute is of great im- 
portance, the judge swears the witness this: 

“O.E.A. It is true, by the strong pointing symbol of Wo- 
He-Wah-sko. Have you told me the pure truth by the lively 
type of the great and awful name of God which describes his 
essential existence without beginning or ending, and by his self 
existent perfect name, which we are not to profane, and by 
which I adjure you?’’ 

The witness answers: ‘‘O.E.A.-Yah, I have told you the 
pure truth, which I most solemnly swear by this strong religious 
figure of the adorable great divine self-existent name, which we 
are not to profane; and I attest it likewise by this other beloved, 
unspeakable, sacred, essential name. 

The judge in solemn controversies asks, ‘‘Tu-e-u-sko?’’ To 
which he answers: ‘‘Tu-e-hah. It is very true or a certain 
truth.’’ 

Such an addition to one or more of the four sacred letters is 
proportioned to persons or things, lest otherwise they migkt in 


an unguarded use of them profane the emblems of the Divine 
Name.’’ 


























SHEM HAMPHORESH; OR THE DIVINE NAME 
IH V H. 


By Nuruo bE Mannwar. 
REMARKS ON WORDS. 


HE science of language and the study of words open out 
a wide field of research and investigation that yields 
most interesting knowledge. From the most ancient 
down to modern times, words, their derivation, their 
meaning and significance have claimed and attracted the atten- 
tion and consideration of savants, amongst the long list of whom 
are found the names of Plato, Horne, Tooke, Dean Trench, 
Grimm Brothers, Whitney, Max Muller, whose writings are 
replete with details most interesting and instructive, especially 
to the student of comparative religion. After thoughtful con- 
sideration and reflection on the results of their philological re- 
searches, we become forcibly and deeply impressed with the fact 
that words are not inanimate things, but expressions of living 
forces and powers which, according as they are wielded and 
used, are lethal or vitalizing in their physiological effeets and 
mystic influence over us. They are caustics or anodynes; ba- 
tons with which to scourge and afflict or sceptres to raise and 
elevate. They can blanch the face with fear, redden it with anger 
or shroud it with the sombre veil of despair. They have the 
power to irradiate it with smiles, enlighten it with joy and de- 
hght and illumine it with a halo of peace and happiness. They 
strengthen or weaken, raise and exalt or depress and humble us 
and can bring to us life or death. When once uttered they can 
never be recalled. We send them forth, parts and portions of 
ourselves, so that ‘‘there is no speech nor language where their 
voice is not heard. Their line is gone out through all the earth 
to the ends of the world’’ in which they cireulate and affect 
some one either for weal or woe, as it has been expressed: 


Full many a dart at random sent, 
Finds mark the archer little meant. 
Full many a word at random spoken 
Has healed a heart or many has broken. 
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It is however in the study of comparative philology and 
Religion that the general student finds veins and sources of 
knowledge that are of great utility and profit in enabling him 
to gain and acquire glimpses of human life and thought in past 
ages, and also to gather details more accurate and therefore 
more trustworthy than those recorded in the annals of ancient 
history. Words have their histories and own autobiographies 
making us acquainted with their origin and genealogy, their 
immigration from their fatherland, the curious and strange 
transformations they have undergone, the mighty influence they 
have exercised over the life and thought of nations, the many 
and various changes of form and meaning through which they 
have passed, until they find a permanent home and habitation, 
garbed and disguised to such an extent that their geniture and 
nationality remained a riddle or insoluble mystery, until dis- 
covered and revealed by the science of the comparative philo- 
logist. 

Of all words those that are classed as sacred and divine 
names, are fraught with thrilling interest. In all accounts of 
ancient and prehistoric systems of religion, divine names and 
sacred words are so blended and interwoven as to claim the 
greatest attention and afford us clearer conception and ideas of 
the peculiar nature and character of the rites and ceremonies 
with which they were intimately associated. The most notable 
feature in connection with them was the great secrecy entertained 
by each nation respecting the names of their tutelary gods, the 
divulging of which was accounted a most heinous crime and 
visited with the severest penalties and punishment as an unpar- 
donable profanity. Such names were supposed to be endowed 
with a protective power that safeguarded a nation or people 
from the attacks and invasions of all external foes and rendered 
them secure from the depredations and oppression of enemies. 
Hence it was that the ancient Romans took great pains and re- 
sorted to various expedients to find out and learn the sacred 
names of the gods of the nations whom they attacked and con- 
quered, and afterwards enrolled them in their own pantheon and 
thus protected themselves against all contingent and possible 
calamities either by land or sea. The acquisition of this know- 
ledge imbued them with a spirit of confidence, a power of will 
and courage that enabled them eventually to overcome all foes, 
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to subjugate all countries and extend their sway throughout the 
whole of the then known world. As with the Romans so was it 
with the Ineas of the Peruvians and Mexicans and also the Egyp- 
tian nation, exch of whom had certain peculiar divine names and 
sacred words they zealously and carefully guarded from becom- 
ing known save to their priestly guardians, who in uttering them, 
did so only in low undertones with bated breath and feelings 
of deepest reverence as do the Brahmins of India at the pres- 
ent day when pronouncing their sacred ‘‘ Aum,’’ and the Budd- 
hists in murmuring and chanting their sacred mantra, ‘‘Om 
mani vadme hum.”’’ 

From the consideration of these facts we conclude that cer- 
tain words and names have an extraordinary power in the pro- 
duction of results which formerly were regraded as supernatural 
and miraculous. It is the secret of all HKastern magic and 
theurgy, a subject of research and investigation passed by and 
ignored by Western savants whose labors and energies are solely 
devoted to investigation in the wide and extensive domain of 
natural science, and thus are types of the Titans of antiquity who 
have yet to learn that there exists a field of knowledge and scei- 
ence undiscovered and undreamed of in their philosophy. This 
belief in the power and efficacy of sacred words prevailed alike 
amongst the followers of early Christianity and Pagan nations. 
‘‘Many cures,’’ the Zend Avesta states, ‘‘are performed by 
means of herbs and trees, others by water, and again others by 
words, for it is by use of the divine word that the sick are the 
most surely healed.’? The Egyptians also believed in the magi- 
cal power of words. It is related that the great mystie Plo- 
tinus cured Porphyrinus, one of his friends who laid dangerously 
ill in Sicily, by wonder working words. The ancient Greeks 
were also acquainted and cognizant with the power of words, 
and give frequent testimony of this knowledge in their writings. 
In the oracles they were greatly used, and Orpheum is said to 
have calmed the storm by his song whilst Ulysses stopped the 
bleeding of wounds by the use of certain words. 

Of all divine names, the most known to Western nations is 
that found in the Jewish scripture and designated as the inef- 
fable name, the Shem Hamphoresh and composed of the four let- 
ters [H V H._ It is sometimes referred to as the Tetragram- 
maton and corresponds to the Tetractys of the Pythagoreans. 
From the days of Moses, it has been held in the greatest venera- 
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tion. Of its origin and the circumstances under which it was 
first imparted to Moses and by him to the children of Israel 
whilst under bondage in Egypt, a graphic account is given in the 
book of Exodus. When the Voice out of the Silence first spake 
unto Moses whilst tending the flocks of Jethro, his father-in-law, 
in the wilderness, saying: ‘‘‘Come now therefore, and I will send 
thee unto Pharaoh that thou mayest bring forth my people the 
children of Israel out of Egypt.’’ Then said Moses: ‘‘ Behold! 
when I come unto the children of Israel and say unto them, the 
God of your fathers hath sent me unto you, and they shall say 
unto me, what is his name, what shall I say unto them?’’ And 
God said unto Moses: ‘‘I am that lam. Thus shalt thou say 
unto the children of Israel ‘I am’ hath sent me unto you.’’ From 
this account we may fairly infer from the questions of Moses, 
the existence of sacred and divine names that entered as elements 
in the religion and worship of the Egyptians and surrounding 
nations, amongst whom he had been reared and educated and 
had been, according to Josephus, the justly celebrated Jewish 
historian, initiated in all their mysteries and was therefore well 
and deeply versed in the secret knowledge and occult science in 
possession of their priests, the sole depositers at that time of 
all theosophical and philosophical learning. The power of this 
divine name was soon proved after his interviews with the elders 
of the enslaved and suffering Israelites by the performance of 
stupendous signs and wonders wrought by its agency, which led 
eventually to their deliverance from the degrading servitude 
under which they and their fathers had for centuries lived and 
groaned. It is therefore not surprising that after witnessing 
such strange and terrible exhibitions as the ten awful plagues 
that afflicted Pharaoh and the Egyptians and also other mani- 
festations of the power attached to this divine name, culminat- 
ing in the destruction of their enemies in the surges and depths of 
the Red Sea, the name Jehovah became to the children of Israel, 
and has continued to be the name par excellence, the name above 
every name and also a permanent and enduring element in the 
realtistic ceremonies and symbols of the Jewish faith and re- 
ligion; so that, notwithstanding fire and sword, the cruel and 
barbarous treatment and persecutions they have endured from 
unchristian churches and communities, Israel still clines to and 
bows in reverence before this divine name of the god of their 
forefathers, Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, and maintains its right 
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to live amongst the nations so that its ‘‘shemah’’ is heard re- 
sounding in all lands and countries throughout the world, 
‘‘Hear! oh Israel, the Lord thy God is one God.’’ (Jehovah.) 


THE SHEM HAMPHORESH IN CONNECTION WitH Yom KI IppurR. 
(ATONEMENT Day.) 


The feelings of awe and reverence with which this divine 
name was regarded were intensified and strengthened at the giv- 
ing of the law on Mt. Sinai as the cluldren of Israel listened to 
the dread injunction, ‘* Thou shalt not take the name of the Lord 
thy God in vain.’’ Woe unto him who in an unguarded moment 
and thoughtless manner uttered and blasphemed it, for forth- 
with he was taken out of the camp and stoned to death. This 
halo of sanctity surrounding the name of Jehovah prevailed to 
such an extent amongst the Israelites during their sojourn in 
the wilderness, that the high priest alone enjoyed the privilege 
of uttering it during the anniversary of Yom Kippur or the 
great Day of Atonement, when he entered the Holy of Holies, 
which was held and celebrated on the tenth day of the sixth 
month of Tisri, or the fifth day before the Feast of Tabernacles. 
for some days previous to its recurrence, the high priest was 
obliged to undergo certain purificatory rites and observances 
for the due discharge of his high duties, the neglect of which 
subjected him to the penalty of death. Four times had he to 
enter alone the holy place within the veil and if he ventured a 
fifth time, Jewish writers assert that he died for his presumption 
in so doing. 

(in the eve of this most solemn day, in the religious life of 
the Israelites, silence the most profound prevailed throughout 
the camp. No voice of song or note of melody resounded through 
the vast and wide valley, in the center of which stood the sacred 
Tabernacle surrounded on all sides by thousands of tented dwell- 
ings, within which were assembled whole families sitting and 
meditating on what absorbed all their thoughts. As night ad- 
vanced and the darkness increased and prevailed everywhere— 
save when a flash intensely bright and luminous as the electric 
light—at fitful intervals shot forth out of the strange and won- 
drous, fiery, cloudy, pillar that hovered midway between heaven 
and earth above the tabernacle, thousands of souls became eon- 
scious of a Presence, invisible yet felt, a power that slowly and 
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silently interfused itself within them, exciting into activity a 
sixth sense of inward intuition, a state of clairvoyant vision, and 
the page of their yearly life and work rose up clearly and dis- 
tinctly legible before their gaze, filling their hearts and minds 
with mingled feelings and emotions of inexpressible sorrow, sad- 
ness and regret. ‘The dark scroll of the past like a panorama 
unrolled itself before their eyes as they sat or reclined in their 
darkened tents and passed through, that night of self introspec- 
tion and self condemnation that every soul in its upward ascent 
into the divine and higher life has to pass through; a period of 
sturm und drang to be endured ere it attains to peace and tran- 
quility of mind and heart necessary and essential for the growth 
and development of the Divine within it. As the sun rose and 
fashed forth its rays above the horizon, the vast host of the 
shildren of Israel came forth out of their tented dwellings and 
wended their way in solemn silence towards the holy Taber- 
nacle, in the courts of which stood or kneeled the princes of the 
people, especially the aged and fathers in Israel. And there 
too around the great altar of sacrifice stood white robed Levites 
and bearded priests with heads bowed in reverence, their lips 
murmuring prayers and petitions to the great Being, the God 
of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, the dread and almighty I am, the 
only King of Kings and Lord of Lords, who only hath immor- 
tality, dwelling in light which no man ean approach unto, whom 
no mortal eye hath seen or can see, to whom alone belongeth all 
power, might, majesty and glory forever and ever. Outside are 
thousands of worshippers sitting or standing in groups, some 
under green bushes, some on hillocks and eminences that over- 
look the sanctuary. Some are in the attitude of prayer, some 
rapt in silent meditation on the precepts of the law. The sad, 
the suffering and bereaved, fathers and mothers with their chil- 
dren, young men in the glory and strength of nascent manhood, 
and maidens in a!] their grace and beauty of form and feature, 
all are there glancing ever and anon towards the altar of sacri- 
fice. Amidst the vast assembly not a sound is heard, not a word 
or murmur escapes their lips as, the morning sacrifice finished 
and the last thin wreaths of its smoke melt and fade away in 
the bright blue vault of heaven, two goats and a ram are observed 
led by the chiefs of the congregation towards the high priest 
arraved in a white linen robe with mitre or bonnet on head, 
stanaing ready to receive them as sin offerings for the whole 
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people. In silence that could almost be felt, he casts lots and 
determines which of the goats shall be sacrificed, and which let 
go as Azazel or scapegoat into the wilderness. He has already 
entered the Holy of Holies and comes forth after sprinkling with 
blood seven times the mercy seat. All eyes are intently and 
wistfully fixed upon him. All hearts are now beating and throb- 
bing with deep emotions. All breasts are heaving and thrilling 
with inward feelings no language can express, as after the sacri- 
fice of the goat and confessing over it the sins of the people, he 
takes its blood and passes out of sight again into the Holy of 
Holies, to sprinkle it before the mercy seat. It is a most sol- 
emn, awful, awe inspiring moment. As the high priest passed 
beyond the veil and stepped over the threshold of the most holy 
place, he felt the pulsations and palpitations of the thousands 
of souls without, that followed after and coursed through every 
fibre of his being like great mountain waves until, crushed and 
overwhelmed with the weight and burden of sins not his own, he 
sank upon the floor overcome with feelings and emotions that 
expressed themselves in irrepressible sighs and tears mingled 
with broken accents of prayers ard petitions for pardon and for- 
giveness, as he murmured in low undertones the ineffable and 
glorious name of the divine Being, the Lord God merciful and 
gracious and abundant in goodness and truth. As he emerged 
out of the holy place, like one dazed, astonished and overwhelmed 
with what he had both seen and heard and felt within its sacred 
precincts, he stands for a few moments bewildered, until recover- 
ing from the effects of the celebration of this most august and 
solemn rite, he placed his hands upon the head of the goat 
Azazel and made confession for the whole of the vast congrega- 
tion surrounding him. ‘This being concluded, not a movement 
is lost. A deputy elected for the duty steps forth and leads 
the doomed goat out of the crowded tabernacle, through the 
trembling ranks, far away out of the camp into the barren and 
desolate wilderness where amidst rocky defiles and precipices 
it soon perishes and they see itno more. The act of atonement 
isnow completed. The high priest unrobes himself of his linen 
garments and, after depositing them within the sanctuary, 
washes himself and arrays himself in his usual attire. And 
now silver trumpets are sounding and the evening sacrifice is 
offered up and, this finished, Yom Kippur, the great day of 
Atonement, is over and the children of Israel with hearts filled 
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with new hopes and pulsating with an inward peace that pass- 
eth all understanding return each to their homes with high 
intent and fixed resolve to strive after that higher life of faith 
and trust in the Divine and obedience to the Good law, without 
whic there is no true spiritual development within the human 
soul, no ascension or progress up the great spiral of human des- 
tiny on which for ages and through countless incarnations hu- 
manity has been wearily and painfully climbing towards that 
goal of perfection, when death and hell shall pass away and all 
things become new. 


Hisrortc Deratts Respectixnc SHEM HAMPHORESH. 


The celebration and observance of Yom Kippur is still kept 
wherever children of Israel are found throughout the world. 
Centuries have passed away since its first inauguration in that 
far away desclate Arabian wilderness. Nations have arisen and 
flourished and disappeared leaving behind them only a name and 
memory (umbra magni nominis). Creeds and faiths and relig- 
ions have sprung up and withered away. Systems of philosophy 
that once flourished and swayed the mind of man have become 
obsolete and forgotten, but the religion and faith ot the children 
of Israel, harried, harassed, subjected to fire and sword and its 
followers banned, hunted from pillar to post, despised and re- 
jected by the world, regarded as outcasts, and esteemed stricken, 
smitten of God and afflicted, abideth still the same, unchanged in 
its principles, unshaken in its foundation. They have suffered 
and endured a world’s indignity, its scorn and hate, its bitter 
eruelty and barbarous persecution, but still their faith subsists 
and endures for it is based upon the recognition and worship of 
the one, great, eternal, divine Being and the existence of his 
Presence manifesting itself in the life and soul of man, the sacred 
temple, the holy of holies, wherein it descends and deigns to 
dwell. Of the thaumaturgic results that accompanied and re- 
sulted from the pronunciation and utterance of the Shem Ham- 
phoresh, many remarkable incidents and circumstances in con- 
nection therewith are found and narrated in the pages of Biblical 
history in which it is always referred to as the ‘‘Name”’ of the 
Lord. ‘‘Let us exalt His Name,”’’ says the Psalmist. ‘‘ How ex- 
cellent is thy Name in all the earth. Our help in the Name of 
the Lord. The temple is distinguished and the house thou hast 
builded to put thy Name there.’’  ‘*‘Thy Name shall be great 
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among the heathen, and a book of remembrance was written be- 
fore him for them that feared | H V H and thought upon His 
holy Name.’’ 

In the petitions and prayers of Christendom it has entered, 
‘Hallowed by thy Name’’ and in this holy name, its converts and 
children are baptised and become members of the chureh. Of 
the results accruing from the pronunciation of it, the most re- 
markable instance is that when the prophet Elijah brought down 
fire from heaven on his sacrifice on Mount Carmel by calling on 
or pronouncing the divine name, Jehovah. It was doubtless by 
the same means that he destroyed the two bands of fifty men 
with their captains whom Ahaziah the King in Samaria des- 
patched to capture and bring the revered and dreaded prophet 
unto him. Tradition informs us that Moses by this name written 
or inscribed upon his staff was able to inflict the ten plagues upon 
the Egyptians and the house of Pharoah and also to prevail over 
their magicians. 

The correct pronunciation of the Shem Hamphoresh so se- 
eretly and jealously guarded was handed down and imparted to 
Solomon whereby he acquired and became endowed with extra- 
ordinary occult science and wisdom, so that it is related, ‘‘ When 
the queen of Sheba heard of the fame of Solomon concerning 
the ‘‘ Name of the Lord’’ she came to prove him with hard ques- 
tions.’’ Its intrinsic power, personified under the fabulous Sha- 
mir, enabled him also to uprear the huge massive pillars of the 
temple he built according to plans and instructions given him by 
David his father; so that, though the kingdom of Israel has ages 
ago ceased to exist, the fame and memory of Solomon and the 
wonderful and occult powers and forees he wielded are spread 
far and wide throughout EKastern lands and form the chief ele- 
ments and subject matter of many marvellous legends and myths 
that excite the wonder of hearers seated around their camp fires 
at night amidst the solitudes of lonely deserts or wide untermin- 
able plains. 

The feeling of awe and reverence with which the Shem Ham- 
phoresh was regarded in former days, still abides and operates 
within Jewish hearts and minds as it did in their aneestors and 
forefathers. In common conversation or in ordinary writing, 
instead of it, they use the name, Adonah or Adonai, equivalent to 
the English ‘‘my Lord’’ being one of the less sacred of the di- 
vine names. Even in making or writing copies of holy seripture, 
the seribes were constantly accustomed to write the letters I H 
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V H with a pen specially preserved for the purpose, or else 
cleaned the one they were using with the utmost care before they 
ventured to insert the holy name which in these days of scientific 
thought and philosophy is rather regarded as ‘‘an idle supersti- 
tion.’’ But for this feeling of profound veneration, it is proba- 
ble that like the secret names of many of the tutelary gods of 
other nations, the Shem Hamphoresh would have experienced a 
similar fate and passed into oblivion. It has come to us as an 
old writer remarks, invested with the character of a peculiar and 
most potent charm and mystery. The importance attached to it 
was not merely from the desire as a simple matter of knowledge 
to be possessed of the true name of Deity, but also and in the 
later periods mainly, from the belief that there were certain 
great powers belonging to this name; that they who knew and 
uttered it with the fitting solemnities and ritual ceremonies, were 
able by these means to perform great wonders, had mastery over 
the elements; could evoke and cortrol the astral beings of the un- 
seen world, and exercise some of the attributes of the Divine 
being whose nature and might it was supposed to embody and 
express and also that its trivial or blasphemous use, or, indeed, 
any use which was not guarded by special solemnity and awe, 
would be visited by instant death upon the vain trifler with this 
august, exalted and mighty name of the only true and eternal 
Being in whom al! animated creatures live and move and have 
their being. 


‘‘SHem HampuoresH, Irs TrRvue Pronuxciation Lost.’’ 


In the spelling of this sacred and divine name, many differ- 
ences are found in the works both of ancient and modern authors 
when mentioning it, so that great uncertainty exists as to its true 
pronunciation. It is composed of four letters, yod, he, vau, he, 
and is formed from the verb haiah (he has been) and may be 
written and expressed in a variety of forms, Javo, Jaho, Jea, Jao, 
Java, Jove, Jehovah. Sanconiathon, an ancient Phoenician au- 
thor, writes it Yevo. Epiphanius, Theodoret, early Cliristian 
writers, and the Samaritans, Yabe or Yave. Dirodorus Siculus, 
Macrobius, amongst classical authors, and the early chureh fath- 
ers, Clemens, Alexandrinus, Jerome and Origen, Yao. The Moors 
in northern Africa call their deity Yuba or Yuva. Whatever the 
true spelling and pronunciation of the divine name was, is now 
beyond all possibility of ascertaining. There is no doubt that 
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each nation that adopted and incorporated it in their rituals, had 
its peculiar method and way of uttering it. It has been asserted 
that the order of its letters as found in Jewish scripture and 
writings was really reversed in order to prevent other nations 
using it, and that they should rather be written in a reverse or- 
der H V HI. This opinion is strengthened from the fact that 
this form Hea, He, meaning He and She, the male and female 
principle, was known and used by the Neoplatonists, one of 
whom, Synesius, the theosophical bishop of Cyrene, who lived at 
the beginning of the fifth century, addressed the divine Being in 
the third of his mystical hymns using the remarkable words: 


‘‘Su Pater, su d’ essi Mater 
Su dearren,sude Thelus .. .”’ 


(‘Thou father and mother art, male and female, voice, silence, 
nature of nature, thou art all alike’’). Through the deep sense 
of reverence that impelled the children of Israel to refrain using 
the holy name in ordinary conversation, it came to pass in course 
of time, that no one except the high priest himself could utter 
and pronounce it correctly, so that special injunctions were laid 
upon him that he should impart and make it known to his ap- 
pointed successor and, as we learn from tradition, he was obliged 
to take him under the outer holy place, and there in whispered 
undertones give him the accurate pronunciation of the sacred 
secret word, at the same time binding him with solemn oath never 
to repeat it, never to give utterance to it, save in the same way 
and manner as he himself had received and used it. Thus from 
the time of Moses until the captivity when the temple was plun- 
dered of its treasures and destroyed by fire, the Shem Hampho- 
resh and its true pronunciation was passed down from age to age 
and preserved in the sole line of the high priests. Their cau- 
tionary efforts and measures, however, proved in vain, for dur- 
ing civil dissensions and various captivities, some one of the high 
priests failed to give it to his successor, or the last one in pos- 
ession of it was suddenly slain and perished. 

Thus it became a ‘‘lost word’’; no power or way remaining 
whereby it could be again recovered and uttered in the ceremo- 
nies of the day of Atonement, so that they were compelled to use 
its substitute, the synonym Adonai. The fact that it entered as 
an element in the rituals and ceremonies of the Illuminati and 
other secret occult societies in the middle ages is proof that their 
members regarded it as pre-eminent above all other sacred names 
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of Deity. In Masonic lodges it is regarded at least outwardly 
with some feeling bordering on awe and reverence, for the ini- 
tiate after probation when he is inducted into the higher grade, 
stands in the light of the flaming star in the center of which rays 
forth the letter ‘‘G’’ that corresponds to and is equivalent to the 
first syllable in the name Jehovah and takes solemn vows to be- 
lieve in and worship God, to be just to all men, to conceal the 
mysteries of the order and preserve with care its books and the 
names of the angels. If the Shem Hamphoresh existed amongst 
Free Masons and its true pronunciation was known, they, like 
the children of Israel, have endured the same misfortune in los- 
ing it, and with them is now regarded and referred to as ‘‘ The 
Lost Word,’’ though there are those who strongly believe it is 
known and used in the highest grades of Masonry. With the 
Kabbalists this divine name abounds in mysteries, which may be 
gathered from the pages of the Sepher ha Zohar or Book of 
Light that have already appeared in ‘‘The Word.’’ 

Yod, the first letter, it is said denotes the thought, the idea 
of God, dwelling in light no man can approach unto, which eye of 
man hath not seen, nor human mind is able to comprehend, to 
which the patriarch Job refers, ‘‘seeing it is hid from the eyes of 
all living.’’ The H, the last of the four letters, discovers and 
symbolises the unity of the divine Being, the great Creator. 
From these letters issue the four rivers of Paradise, or four di- 
vine majesties and designated as the holy and glorious Scheki- 
nah. The name of God, it is also said, embodies all things. He 
who pronounces it shakes heaven and earth and inspires the an- 
gels with terror. A sovereign force and power resides in it. It 
governs the world. All other names, and surnames of the Deity 
are ranged about it. It is the fountain of graces and blessings, 
the channel through which divine mercies are conveyed to man 
and he knows the mysteries of this divine name, will be ignorant 
of nothing respecting the ways of divine justice and the govern- 
ment of the world. 

It is still an article of Jewish belief, that when he cometh 
that shall come; that is to say, the Messiah, he will restore all 
things and teach the true pronunciation of the great Ineffable 
Name. Cherishing this expectation, Israel lives and hopes and 
waits and, as long as this is the case, will survive and endure 
through the ages, for as with individuals, so also with nations 
and peoples; it is the despairing and hopeless that perish and 
pass away out of existence. 


i 
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“THE JESUS PROBLEM.” THE POET 
OF GALLILEE. By William Ellery 
Leonard. New York. B. W. Hue- 
bsch. 1909. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF CHRIST- 
IANITY. By Otto Pfleiderer. 
Transl. by Daniel A. Huebsch. Au- 
thorized Edition. New York. B. 
W. Huebsch. 1910. 


JESUS, A PROBLEM, TEACHER, 
PERSONALITY AND FORCE. Four 
lectures by W. Bornemann, W. 
Veit, H. Schuster and E. Foerster. 
Authorized translation by George 
William Gilmore. Funk & Wag- 
nalls Company. New York and 
London. 1910. 





The Jesus problem is probably endless 
—at least it seems so. Every thirty 
years or so it forces itself to the front 
ina new way and differently from the 
everyday way in which it then presents 
itself to Christendom at large. In our 
own day the ever recurring question, 
“Who do men say that I am?” is again 
before us in a most living form and in 
the three books, the titles of which are 
given abuve. The books all agree in re- 
jecting the supernatural view of Jesus, 
otherwise they differ most radically. 
They do not believe in a divine coming 
down; they know only about “uplifts,’’ 
of man’s endeavor to rise; they believe 
in evolution. 

The vook of Prof. Pfleiderer is the 
strongest in that direction and also the 
clearest in expression of its view point. 
Christianity to him is a gradual evo- 
lution or cropping out of the inherent 
spiritual nature of man and this has 
found and continues to find its ex- 
pression in Jesus. His book takes 
the reader step by step through the 


development of mankind’s realization 
of its own mystery. 

The four lectures on Jesus as prob- 
lem, teacher, personality and furce, are 
excellent types of that which in Ger- 
many is called ‘‘modern theology” or 
the Ritschl school. These lectures and 
the school they represent aim at doing 
away with orthodoxy, or the theologi- 
cal crusts that have dried up the living 
bread of the Christ idea; they also at 
the same time endeavor to show that 
Jesu religion is not rationalistic, but a 
life of intensity. The lectures here 
printed were delivered by the strongest 
Ritschelians in Germany and were at- 
tended by very large audiences. They 
ought to have a wide circulation in this 
country and where Known they will be 
an important element in the new life 
that stirs in so many directions. 


Dr. Leonard’s interpretation of the 
poet of Galilee is most sympathetic. 
The key to the book is this, that Jesus 
had a profound insight into the univer- 
sal soul of Man, the brother, and God, 
the father.”’” This insight and “his 
singular genius for high things’’ made 
a poet of him, and the enthusiasm that 
sprang from this psychology dictated 
‘his vision, exaltation and speech.” 
From “this character sprang his phi- 
losophy and his purpose.” 


Pflieiderer who prepares the way to the 
mnan Jesus traverses the ground of com- 
parative religion. The Ritschelians 
love Jesus and by the critical method 
they wish to free him from his false 
friends. Leonard sets him before us in 
the frame of Man and he admires him. 
Over all these three books lies a ele- 
ment of personality that points to the 
reestablishment of theism and to the 
new mysticism of ‘today. C. H. A. B. 





THE ANCIENT MYSTERIES AND 
MODERN MASONRY. By Rev. 


Charles H. Vail, Pastor of Pullman 
Memorial Church, Albion, N. Y. 
Published by McCoy Publishing Co., 
New York City. 


The author has done well to publish 
the series of admirable lectures deliv- 
ered by him to Renovation Lodge, F. & 
A. M. and to his congregation. If 
clergymen in general, whether Masons 
or not, would show half his energy in 
reaching an understanding of the faith 
that they preach there would be fewer 
complaints of a waning religious inter- 
est and of empty pews. 

Mr. Vail comes close to a recognition 
of the essential unity of all faiths and 
to the point where all systems are 
merged into the wisdom religion. An 
erudition so liberal can indeed have no 
other goal. That he should identify 
the ancient wisdom with Masonry, and 
that he should look upon the modern 
craft as the custodian of the light and 
the proper inheritor of the archaic 
knowledge, is a position with which 


Theosophy has no quarrel, so long as 
Masonry still contains those who are 
willing to strive that its light shall 
shine in the darkness of the age. There 
cannot be too many witnesses to the 
reality of the light nor too many lamps 
to receive its Game. 


THE WORD 





Mr. Vail is particularly felicitous in 
his treatment of initiation and its ac- 
tual meaning to the initiate who has 
not merely learned something but who 
has become something. Initiation ig 
the transmutation of the base metals of 
the lower nature into the pure gold of 
spirituality. It is the turning of water 
into wine, the dominance of the Christ 
principle over all lesser things. The 
author’s own expressed opinions show 
an enviable insight into spiritual reali- 
ties while he onriches his pages with 
copious extracts from ancient and mod- 
ern authors that give to his work a dis- 
tinct value for reference purposes. 
Equally gratifying is his deprecation of 
the merging of the Templar degrees 
into the Masonic system, and here it 
may be hoped that his voice will be 
echoed elsewhere. That alliance wag 
inimical to Masonry and was so intend- 
ed by those who promoted it. Among 
the least of its results was the identifi- 
cation of Masonry with a sectarian re- 
ligion, an identification that is fatally 
at variance with its essential meanings 
and with its effectiveness throughout 
the world. Dr. Vail says rightly that 
Masonry would be destroyed if its non- 
Christian adherents should follow the 
example of their Christian brothers and 
identify the craft with their own forms 
of worship. S. G. P. C. 











